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ALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Peace and Education 


To Members of California Teachers Association 
Greetings: 


At the beginning of this new school term there is much for which 
we can be extremely thankful. 


The great World War, which has occupied our thoughts so con- 
tinuously for the past several years, has ended in complete victory. 


The United Nations Council for International Organization, 
which met in San Francisco, prepared a Charter for world peace 
which should mark the beginning of new international relations. 


Hatreds engendered by the war must be forgotten. Prejudice and 
intolerance must be wiped out. A new world order has already 
begun. The schools must help shape the destiny of our Nation’s 
future. 


Our task will be to guide and encourage pupils so that they will 
find in the schools the help that will fortify them to take their places 
in a new and changing world. Ours is a real, an immense job. I 
know that California teachers will do their full share. 


To every one of you I wish a wonderfully fine and helpful year. 


Roy W. Cloud 


State Executive Secretary 
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“EVERYDAY ELECTRICITY” CHARTS 
GIVE THE ANSWERS! 


\ 
“Everyday Electricity” Charts are ideal for keeping your science 

teaching constantly abreast of the times. 

They illustrate and describe the theory and operation of 
familiar electrical appliances—in simple, easy-to-understand 
terms. They are interesting, factual, scientifically accurate— 
prepared by Westinghouse School Service experts who know 
their subject and who understand your teaching problems. 

‘Everyday Electricity’’ Charts are printed on heavy 
paper, in two colors, without advertising signature. 


Order your complete sct cf 9 charts, today. 


Send for “Teaching Aids” catalog 
Westinghouse School Service offers 
many other types of free and low- 
AN | cost educational material — includ- 
| Arsching ing “Little Science Series” booklets, 
-~j\ids 4 Science Wall Charts, sound movies School Service (JN-95) Please make check payable to 
i ; : s se Electric C i isd ore. ee 
raise mtorr an: | and slide films. Mail coupon for free iat Fonds acanas BO ee ee Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


a * _ “Teaching Aids” catalog...and con- Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


sommes ween ||  Sult it when ordering school mate- 


i - I am enclosing $ to cover the cost of 3 
» fials for the current school year. 9 “Everyday Electricity’ Charts at $1.00 per set. Also send free ‘Teaching 


Aids” catalog ( 
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WE VISIT A SWISS HAMLET 


AVERS CRESTA, TINY SWISS VILLAGE, CARRIES ON CHEERFULLY 
ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


Marie Widmer of Switzerland 


I. takes seven hours by horse-drawn 
sleigh or postal coach to climb from 
Andeer on the Splugen Pass to Avers 
Cresta, tiny village perched above a 
foaming tributary of the river Rhine. 


The thoroughfare is narrow and has 
to overcome an altitude of 3,280 feet. 
It is the longest diligence line which 
still exists in Switzerland and leads 
through an alpine valley of unusual 
beauty and charm. 


Modern life has scarcely touched 
this hidden paradise, for the Avers- 
Rhine valley was only opened to traf- 
fic in 1895. In normal times a sum- 
mer postal motor-coach service covers 
this route in 114 hours. 


Piz, Piot, 9,974 feet a/s, three hours 
beyond the lofty summer village of Juf 
which rises at the end of the valley, 
is the cradle of the Avers branch of 
the river Rhine. This, one of the 
world’s most famous rivers, originates 
and acquires volume in several parts 
of the Grisons. 


Avers Cresta, 6,400 feet a/s, is the 
highest village in Europe inhabited 
throughout the year. Winter lasts here 
from 7-8 months and during this pro- 
longed season of white the entire pop- 
ulation moves on skis. Blizzards are 
frequent in these lofty parts and the 
danger of avalanches is always pres- 
ent. It isa hard and lonely life for the 
peasants, but they love this beauteous 
spot as their home. 


After the blanket of snow has been 


melted by the powerful sunshine, 
which is one of the characteristics of 
the Avers valley, nature’s magic wand 
transforms the pastures into a gor- 
geous floral carpet. Switzerland's na- 
tional blossoms, the flaming red alpine 
rose, and the white, velvet-textured 
edelweiss grow here in profusion, to- 
gether with a multitude of other rare 
blooms. 

Flora triumphs during its all too 
brief season at Avers Cresta, but 
fauna, too, is quite remarkable. Mar- 
mots seem to have a special fondness 
for this sunbathed realm above the 
clouds. Elusive as they are in other 
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parts of the Swiss Alps, they can be 
watched here quite often at y 
close range. Even the rare golden 
eagle is a familiar dweller of the realm 

As elsewhere in the Swiss moun, 
tains, goats are the poor man’s COW in 
the Avers valley. However, sheep and 
cows form an important part of the 
average farmer's livestock, 
cultivation of all the tillable land ang 
attending to hay crops dominate the 
summer program of the population, 

The hay, which has to be made oq 
dangerously sloping mountain sides, js 
first stored in crude huts. After th 
first snowfall the men climb up ty 
their summer pastures and tie the fray 
rant harvest into huge bundles. Theg 
they transport to their homesteads o 
sleds. 


As in other parts of the mountain 
ous canton of the Grisons, in whic 
Avers Cresta is located, air-drying of 
meat is customary here. The dried 
product is known as bindenfleisch, jt 
is rump of beef cut in strips, seasoned 
with salt, pepper, garlic and bay leaf 
the soaked in vinegar for two weeks 
When this process is over the meat js 
hung outside for about three months, 

Winter, with its special abundance 
of sunshine and dry air, is the bes 
season for meat exposure. Sun-dried 
meat has a delicious flavor and con 
tains much nourishment. Good bin 


Here are the local post office and fountain of Avers Cresta, highest village in 
Europe inhabited throughout the year. Photo by A. Pedrett 
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have received this large, full-color Wall Display 
"HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION on PARADE” 


This has proven one of the most attractive school wall 
displays recently produced—and teachers are enthusiastic 
about it. It is lithographed on heavy paper, in full 
colors, and measures more than eight feet wide. This 
display can be tacked to the wall full width, or cut 
apart and placed in narrow wall spaces. 


With the display you will receive four illustrated lesson 
topics, tracing the development of highway passenger 
travel through the ages—its ancient beginning—its 
place in American life today—its part in World War II 
~and its post-war development. 


GREYHOUND 


We still have a few thousand of these colorful displays 
and lesson topics on hand. Get yours now and add a 
bright and interesting note to your classroom for the 
fall term. Please enclose a dime with the attached 
coupon to cover the cost of handling and mailing. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
113 St. Clair Ave. N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your ory 
“Highway Transportation On Parade”. Please enclose a 
wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 
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Above — Children on skis on their way to school. It takes some of the children 


one to two hours to make the journay each way. 


Below —Here is the schoolroom of the Avers school where teacher Peiti instructs 


the children, grades one to eight. 
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denfleisch is always crisp. Before jy 
is eaten it should be finely shreddeg 
Other cuts of meat and even certain 
types of sausages are also dried out 
doors. 

A strange feature in this sun: 
drenched valley is that trees are Miss. 
ing entirely. This is due to the fay 
that many years ago forests were cy 
down to gain more pasture for the 
cattle. Another reason is that sey. 
eral centuries ago woods were elim. 
inated in favor of iron-ore mining. 
These mines were later abandoned. 

However, this lack of woodlands 
has had serious consequences for the 
valley. There is but one forest op 
the other side of the ridge where 
wood-cutting is forbidden. This is the 
Bannwald, reserved as a protection’ 
against avalanches. The inhabitants of 
Avers Cresta are consequently obliged 
to buy their wood for fuel and build 
ing purposes in lower altitude sections 
and have to transport the same to their 
village with much arduous. labor, 


Avers, although near the Italian 
speaking sections of Switzerland, uses 
the German language. The 7 children 
of this hamlet, together with 10 pupils 
from the environs, are taught (grades 
1-8) in one general school-room. The 
teacher is also Mayor of Avers. School 
starts at 9 a.m., ends at 4 p.m. Many 
children live up to two hours away 
from school—go there on skis. 


Pioneer citizens of Avers founded 


and subventioned a public school sys 
tem for the village in 1760. At that 
time, according to an old document, 
three brothers by the name of Salis, 
had decided that education was a fine 
and useful thing for the children of 
their district. They formally under 
took to assume the expenses involved, 
including the teacher’s salary. 
There are not many localities in 
Switzerland that are as widely scat 
tered as Avers, and where, due to this 
fact, the public school system has to be 
operated in accordance with prevail 
ing conditions. It is to the credit of 
the people of Avers that their schoo 
functions so well and regularly during 
the long winter months. During th 
brief summer season the children help 
their parents on the farm. 
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SEPTEMBER 1945 
THE DINOSAURS 


UNCLE SAM PRESERVES SKELETONS OF HUGE MONSTERS WHICH ONCE 

ROAMED THE EARTH: DINOSAUR NATIONAL MONUMENT OF UTAH AND 

COLORADO, THE NATION’S RARE PRESERVATION GROUNDS OF GIANT 
UNKNOWN CREATURES. 


mammoth reptiles. Preserved in ex- 
cellent condition are the rare skele- 
tons of the Brontosaurus, considered 
the largest and most noteworthy in 
existence. Within the Monument are 
the solidified bones of other prehis- 
toric creatures which dwarfed the ele- 


Dacre prehistoric creatures 100 
feet long and 20 feet high and weigh- 
ing over 20 tons in life. 


Such giants did exist and the evi- 
dence is shown in Dinosaur National 
Monument of Utah and Colorado, 
points out the survey bureau of 


< phant in size and whose remains have 
American Express. 


been moved to an 80-acre tract seven 

In this area of government preser- 
vation established in 1915, Uncle 
Sam preserves skeletons of the huge 
monsters which once roamed the earth 
in remote geologic times. 


miles from Jensen. 


Flying Reptiles 


“To further baffle the imagination 
The Monument, which numbers are the evidences of gigantic flying 
183,221 acres, is reached from Jen- 


sen, Utah, and contains the largest 


reptiles recently brought to light and 
formerly unknown to man,” states 
and most remarkable fossil remains Douglas Malcolm of the Company. 


ever found of gigantic dinosaurs and Prior to becoming a National Historic 




















WHAT ABOUT TRAVEL NOW? 


* The Government has curtailed certain civilian travel by 
ordering the railroads not to make reservations on passen- 
ger trains more than five days in advance of departure and 
by banning sleeping car service on trips of 450 miles 
or less. 



























* The reason is simply that the railroads are being called 
upon to repeat a job of moving over 3,000,000 soldiers. 
But this time it is to be done in 6 to 9 months whereas 
originally it took more than 2 years to move these men. 











* The railroads are still operating with the same number 

of passenger cars that they had when the war started. 
Building new passenger cars has not been permitted since 
Pearl Harbor. * 











* Many Pullman cars have been converted into hospital 
cars, and of course, more Pullmans and coaches than ever 
are being withdrawn from civilian use in the movement 
of men to the Pacific. 















* This all adds up to the fact that only a very limited 
amount of space is left over for civilian travel. 







* Of course we like to accommodate our friends and make 
new acquaintances. But you, too, agree that the troops and 
materials needed to whip Japan must come first. 
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Preserve many scientists explored the 
region. 

From 1900 to 1923 the Carnegie 
Museum of Pittsburgh was at work 
uncovering the fossil remains. Later 
the work was taken over by Smith- 
sonian Institution and still later by 
University of Utah. Skeletons of these 
monsters may be seen from these ex- 
plorations. 


To help the visitor understand the 
Monument wonders of the past a 
temporary Museum has been erected 
under the auspices of the National 
Park Service. 


Welcome 


AMIGOS 


Stay at Western America’s 


largest hotel . .° 


- enjoy an 


evening in the “Supper Club 


of the Stars” . . . a matinee 
in the famous Rendezvous. 


Bui be sure to make your 
reservations ahead. 






1500 Rooms - Att Witrn Batu 


The BILTMORE 


* Fifth and Grand Ave. x 
LOS ANGELES 





FREE 


TO TEACHERS 


A GRADED TEACHERS GUIDE — Lists Over 
175 Hectograph and Regular Edition Work- 
books Useable from Pre-Primer to 8th Grade. 
We now have a COMPLETE SERVICE by 
which you may combine your teaching needs in 
ONE order and have the VARIETY offered by 
many publishers in this field. 


We Also Carry a Complete Line 
of Duplicating Supplies 
imam: SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU suas 

5863 West Sixth Street 
Les Angeles, 36, California—Phone WAlnut 9366 
Please Send: 


0) FREE — TEACHERS GUIDE — Catalogue of 
Hectograph Workbooks & Duplicating Sup- 


plies. 

(1) Double Surface Hectograph .......................- $6.00 
00 Single Surface Hectograph .........................- $3.00 
(Please include Postage & Sales Tax on 
All Orders) 
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“Excellent...enjoyed by all... 
instructive as well as entertaining” 


—R. H. Rickman, Principal, Hardin 
Reynolds Memorial H. S., Critz, Va. 


Teachers acclaim 
new sound mofion picture 


“Outstanding program 
suitable for assembly 
of musical groups” 
—John A. Bourdon, 


Mynderse Academy, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


“Interesting, timely, 
good for science” 
—W. J. Beoddy, 
Piketon H. S., 

Piketon, Ohio, 


“Finest treat 
of the year” 


—F. S. Noetling, 
Trevorton H S., 
Trevorton, Pa. 


Here’s a sound motion picture that provides not 
only the best in musical entertainment but also 
takes your audience behind the scenes in an actual 
coast-to-coast radio broadcast. 

Your students will thrill to the rich baritone 
voice of John Charles Thomas—the beautiful 
music of Victor Young’s Orchestra—the master- 
ful story-telling of John Nesbitt. 

And they’ll learn the fascinating inside story 
of how technicians transmit this Network Radio 
Program to more than 100 broadcasting stations — 
for millions to enjoy. 

No wonder ‘‘Music in the Sky”’ has been 
praised to the sky by teachers and students, alike! 
For sheer entertainment and educational value, 
be sure to book “Music in the Sky”’ for your 

fall school term. It’s loaned free to schools. 

Use convenient coupon in ordering it, today. 


BOOK 
THIS FREE 
SOUND MOVIE 
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School Service (JN-95) 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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I would like to show ‘‘Music in the Sky’’. (Please allow one month from date 
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I_understand that-I may borrow this film free of charge, except for transporta- 
tion. (This is a SOUND motion picture—cannot be run on a silent projector.) 
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John Charles Thomas sings to the accompani- 
ment of the Westinghouse orchestra and chorus." 


One of the 755 technicians who make a natione 


wide network program possible. 


a 5 
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™% 


John Nesbitt ... famous story-teller... paints a 
word-picture of the ‘‘good old days’’. 


Send for Motion Picture Catalog 


Did you know that Westinghouse School 
Service offers more than a score of free 
educational sound motion pictures and 
slide films? For complete information, 
send for Motion Picture Catalog. Use 
coupon. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC 
TED MALONE—Mon. through Fri., 11:45 am, EWT, American Network 
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SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


CONCLUDING REPORT AND SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
AT THE CALIFORNIA STATE LEGISLATURE, 1945 


Roy W. Cloud 


N 

1 HE 56th session of the California 
State Legislature adjourned officially 
at 3 o'clock Saturday, June 16. The 
actual closing did not take place until 
11:30 Monday night, June 18. The 


clock’ ih the Assembly and Senate. 


Chambers were stopped at 2:55 Satur- 
day afternoon and on each occasion 
when adjournment was taken for any 
purpose the hands were pushed for- 
ward one minute. This allowed the 
legislative fiction of having the ses- 
sions close according to resolution at 
3o'clock on June 16. The session was 
the third longest in the history of the 
State Legislature and occupied, until 
the 16th, 123 legislative days. Had 
the Sunday and Monday sessions been 
counted, 125 days would have equalled 
the second longest session. 


3815 Measures 


During the legislative period, 2233 
bills, 39 constitutional amendments, 
77 concurrent resolutions, and 55 
joint resolutions, making a total of 
2405 proposals, were introduced in 
the Assembly. In the Senate, there 
were 1307 bills, 22 constitutional 
amendments, 68 concurrent resolutions, 
and 32 joint resolutions, making a 
total of 1429 proposals which were 


introduced by the Senators. A grand 
total of 3834 measures were presented 
in the two Houses. 


Of this number, 111 Senate pro- 
posals directly affected the public 
schools, while 258 of the measures 
introduced in the Assembly had to do 
with public education. This made a 
total of 369 bills directly affecting 
California's public schools. In other 
words, nearly 1 in each 10 bills was 
a school proposal. It is doubtful if 
any other function of State Govern- 
ment had so many bills or amendments 
seeking to change present procedures. 


CTA Legislative Committee 


During the Legislature’s constitu- 
tional recess, the Legislative Commit- 
tee of California Teachers Association 
met and passed upon the various bills. 
A large number were approved, some 
were disapproved, and many were 
neither approved nor disapproved. 
We are happy to report that nearly 
all of the bills which received the 
approval of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation were passed by both Houses. 
This reflects a most wholesome atti- 
tude by the Legislature in respect to 
public opinion. 


The Governor praised the Legisla- 
ture, during the closing session, for its 
In doing so, he 
placed special emphasis upon the 
school legislation which had passed 
both Houses. 


W, are glad to take this oppor- 


tunity to express our heartfelt 
appreciation for the good help of 


accomplishments. 
p 


various lay groups in the forwarding 
of beneficial legislation and in the 
defeat of bad~bills. Among these 
groups may be mentioned, — Califor- 
nia Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
California League of Women Voters, 
Business and Professional Women, 
California School Trustees Associa- 
tion, California School Superintend- 
ents Association, and labor groups. 


In passing, great credit should be 
given to Alfred E. Lentz of the State 
Department of Education, Ray C. 
Eberhard, representative of the Affili- 
ated Teacher Organizations of Los 
Angeles, and to my associate during 
the session, W. Harold Kingsley, for 
the fine cooperative spirit which they 
displayed and the hard work which 
they did throughout the entire session. 


Thanks is also due to the California 
Teachers Association Section Officers 
and committees, and to the many 
members who so willingly corre- 
sponded with and contacted their 
Legislators. 

It is almost impossible to express 
our appreciation for the helpful coop- 
eration and suggestions of the various 
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members of the Education Committees 
of the Assembly and of the Senate. 
Practically all of the members of these 
two groups were most friendly. This 
is especially so of Chairman Herbert 
W. Slater of the Senate Committee 
and Gardiner Johnson of the Assem- 
bly. Long hours were conscientiously 
spent by these Committees in consid- 
ering the multitude of educational 
proposals. 

Real assistance to the cause of Public 
Education in California was also given 
by the Assembly Committee of Gov- 
ernmental Efficiency and Economy, 
of which C. Don Field of Glendale is 
Chairman. 


Governor Earl Warren 


The schools were fortunate in hav- 
ing provided for their most important 
legislative proposal, Proposition 9, by 
the initiative which was adopted by 
the people in the November 1944 
election. Also the great effort of past 
years to enact a retirement law, was 
out of the way as Governor Earl 
Warren had secured enactment of that 
law in a special 1944 session of the 
Legislature. The Govegnor has evinced 
a friendly attitude towards public 
education throughout his term, for 
which we are duly thankful. 

Since we cannot name individually 
all of the members of the Legislature 
who were helpful in the educational 
program our thanks are here tendered 
to those who voted and worked for a 
good education program. Many mem- 
bers were particularly anxious that 
legislation might be enacted, as they 
were sure it would help in their own 
local communities. 

All in all, this was one of the best 
sessions that the schools have ever 
experienced in Sacramento. 


Minimum Salary Act 


A.B. 959 by Gardiner Johnson and 
51 other Assemblymen, the principal 
proposal of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, to establish a minimum salary 
of $1800 for every full-time teacher 
in California, received early action. 
It passed the Assembly with only 1 
opposing vote and in the Senate re- 





ceived 1 opposing vote. It was then 
sent to the Governor, who gave it his 
official sanction. It becomes operative 
September 15. In all school districts 
in California after that date, full-time 
teachers, on receiving contracts, must 
have their salaries fixed at not less 
than $1800 per year. Practically every 
district in California which has made 
its contracts for the coming year has 
accepted the new minimum basis, even 
though it does not become effective 
until September 15. 


Through the passage of A.B. 563 
Field et al, the salary of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
was increased to $10,000 per year. 
This is a forward step in the educa- 
tional history of California. California 
Teachers Association, during this Ses- 
sion, and for many years, has consist- 
ently worked to have the salary of 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction made commensurate with 
the importance and responsibility of 
that high office. 


A.B. 1930 Debs, a proposal of con- 
siderable importance to junior colleges 
of California, was also vetoed. It 
provided that junior colleges should 
use the divisor of 525 in determining 
average annual attendance. 


Bills We Defeated 


Every bill which California Teachers 
Association opposed was defeated. 
Two of the bills which were at first 
opposed by California Teachers Asso- 
ciation were amended and passed. One 
of these, A.B. 1045 by Assemblyman 
Leonard of San Benito County, would 
have given to county boards of super- 
visors the right to change school 
budgets. Mr. Leonard readily accepted 
amendments which removed the objec- 
tionable features of this bill. The 
other, A.B. 1727, by Assemblyman 
Fourt of Ventura County, which also 
had objectionable features concerning 
school budgets, was also amended to 
the satisfaction of the school repre- 
sentatives. This bill was passed and 
signed by the Governor. 


Several bills which would have 
affected education were vetoed. 
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Among these were A.B. 26, by Assen, 
blyman Middough, which would have 
required blanket bonding of certain 
school officers, the payment for such 
bonds to have been made by the 
school districts. The second is AR 
1780, Sheridan, pertaining to group 
insurance. A.B. 1930 Debs was aly 
vetoed. 


Several school bills passed one Hous 
of the Legislature but were stopped in 
the other branch. Among these was 
A.B. 1215, Debs, which would haye 
permitted the enrollment of children 
under kindergarten age for classes in 
parental education. 


Control of School Funds 


S.B. 849 Rich, vigorously opposed 
by California Teachers Association 
and Affiliated Teacher Organizations 
of Los Angeles, passed the Senate and 
was given a “do pass” by the Assem- 
bly Ways and Means Committee, but 
was defeated in the Assembly by a 
vote of 35 ayes to 29 noes. This bill 
would have given to the State Direc 
tor of Finance the right to audit or 
spot check any or all school district 
accounts. Representatives of the State 
Department of Education and of Cali 
fornia Teachers Association believed 
that this check was not intended asa 
direct audit but rather as an attempt 
to control school district expenditures. 
As the bill carried an appropriation 
of $100,000, 54 votes in the Assembly 
would have been required for its 
passage. Two attempts were made by 
Legislative Auditor Rolland Vander 
grift to have another vote on the bill 
but both attempts were unsuccessful. 


Other bills vigorously opposed by 
California Teachers Association were 
S.B. 895 Weybret, to reduce the dis 
trict tax-rates, and A.B. 1959 Butters, 
having the same objective. Neither of 
these bills received Committee action. 


Two others, A.B. 1504 Lyon, to 
provide a 5% limitation on schodl 
district expenditures, and A.B. 1506 
Lyon, to establish a bureau for budget 
analysis to survey all school budgets 
and expenditures, were also withdrawa 
by their author before presentation 1 
Committee. These four bills were the 
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ones which were viewed with most 

by the Association. It was 
fortunate that the authors were willing 
to allow these bills to be held in 
Committee without hearing. 

Two -other bills which California 
Teachers Association opposed were 
heard in Committee, but neither one 
received a sufficient number of votes 
by Committee members to send it to 
the floor. They were S.B. 947 Biggar 
and $.C.A. 12 Biggar. The bill pro- 
vided for the elimination of the 
Curriculum Commission and the com- 
pilation and writing of text-books by 
committees. The proposed Constitu- 
tional Amendment would have made 
possible the provisions of the bill. 
Neither was passed out of Committee. 

AB. 877 Robertson, providing for 
standardized tests in American History 
and the “3 Rs,” was stricken from the 
Committee calendar at the request of 
the author. This bill also was opposed 
by California Teachers Association. 


The Strayer Proposals 


The measures which grew out of 
the Strayer Report to the Post-War 
Commission, appointed by the. Gover- 
nor, were amended in many particu- 
lars. All but one were approved by 
both Houses and signed by the Gov- 
emor. They were A.B. 957, A.B. 958, 
AB. 960, A.C.A. 16, A.C.A. 17 and 
ACA. 36. 

A.C.A. 16 passed both Houses but 
was defeated on the vote in the 
Assembly for concurrence in Senate 
amendments, a few minutes before 
final adjournment, when only 29 
Assemblymen were present. Concur- 
rence in the Senate amendments 
required 54 votes. This proposal pro- 
vided for the reorganization of the 
State Department of Education and 
the appointment of the State Super- 
intendent. 

A.B. 957, the Equalization Bill, will 
provide for elementary school appor- 
tionments this year. 

A.B. 958, providing for a county 
elementary school supervision fund 
for schools of fewer than 900 units 
of ada, was passed in the closing 
days of the session. 

A.B. 960, creating State and local 





commissions for the study of school 
district organization and carrying an 
appropriation to finance the activity, 
was also sent to the Governor. 

A.C.A. 17 providing for the estab- 
lishment of qualifications of County 
Superintendents of Schools and fixing 
a minimum salary therefor, was de- 
feated in the Senate but reconsidered 
and amended so it fixes only the 
qualifications of the County Superin- 
tendents and permits the classification 
of counties. With the elimination of 
the salary provisions it was passed by 
the Senate and will come before the 
people for approval. 

A.C.A. 18, providing for the ap- 
pointment of a deputy and two 
associate superintendents of public 
instruction, was defeated in the 
Assembly. Assemblyman Johnson 
introduced an identical measure later, 
numbered A.C.A. 36, and it was 
approved by both Houses. 

Assemblyman Gardiner Johnson is 
to be congratulated upon his skillful 
sponsorship of the Strayer program. 

Hubert Armstrong of Oakland, who 
assisted Dr. Strayer in the preparation 
of the Postwar Commission bills, was 
in Sacramento during the session and 
worked unceasingly for these pro- 
posals. The successful passage of the 
measures was due largely to his untir- 
ing work. California Teachers Asso- 
ciation leaders throughout the State 
actively cooperated in the Strayer 
program. 

Education bills which have been 
signed by the Governor: 


Assembly Bills Signed 


A.B. 25 Middough, permits school dis- 
districts to buy personal property without 
advertising for bids. 

A.B. 27 Middough, non-certificated em- 
ployees in military service. 

A.B. 28 Middough and Debs, extending 
for 2 more years the temporary authority 
for governing boards to purchase supplies 
without bids. 

A.B. 93 Lyon, the acquisition of property 
outside the boundaries of a unified school 
district. 

A.B. 109 Thorpe, permits a political sub- 
division to buy Federal surplus property 
without bids. 

A.B. 115 Price, lease of property by one 
school district to another. 

A.B. 238 Dills, Ralph C., easements over 
school property. 
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A.B. 252 Thorpe, making appropriation 
for the support of junior live stock shows. 

A.B. 272 Fourt, sales and income tax 
rates. 

A.B. 274 Hawkins, permits governing 
boards to levy tax for maintenance of 
child-care centers. 

A.B. 306 Ralph Dills, compulsory teach- 
ing of American History in all public and 
private schools. 

A.B. 331 
minors. 

A.B. 333 Gaffney, itemized statement 
showing deductions on paychecks. 

A.B. 391 Davis, schools of industrial re- 
lations at University of California at Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles. 

A.B. 415 Gannon, establishment of high 
school cadet corps. 

A.B. 428 Lowrey, extends for 2 years the 
provisions for relief of high schools and 
junior colleges with fewer than 500 a.d.a. 

A.B. 447 Middough, permits the govern- 
ing boards to sell to pupils personal prop- 
erty fabricated by the pupil. 

A.B. 490 Anderson, permitting govern- 
ing boards to charge the cost of mainte- 
nance of school cafeterias against school 
district funds. 

A.B. 502 Lyon, tax exemption for prop- 
erties used exclusively for religious, hos- 
pital, or charitable purposes. 

A.B. 543 Dunn, authorizes county super- 
intendents to employ nurses and dental 
hygienists to serve high schools. 

A.B. 563 Field, increasing annual salaries 
of constitutional officers of the State, in- 
cluding the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, to $10,000. 

A.B. 584 Robertson, sale of property of 
emergency school districts. 

A.B. 595 Werdel, relates to-State ap- 
portionment to high schools maintaining 
junior colleges. 


Gaffney, employment of 


A.B. 596 Beck, makes permanent the 
right of an elementary district to maintain 
8 years of instruction even if located within 
a high school district which operates junior 
high schools. 


A.B. 602 Crichton, liability for bonded 
indebtedness in the event of change of 
boundaries. 


A.B. 625 Burke, reduces the age entrance 
for children into kindergarten and first 
grade. 


A.B. 679 Davis, election of members of 
the Board of Education in Los Angeles City 
School District. 


A.B. 695 Leonard, inter-county attend- 
ance of high school pupils. 


A.B. 731 Thurman, transportation costs 
of pupils attending high-school in another 
State. 


A.B. 735 Stream, was amended to cover 
certain provisions in respect to the super- 
vision of building plants by the State De- 
partment of Education. 
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A.B. 736 Stream, increases from $25 to 
$50 per teacher, the minimum apportion- 
ment for district libraries. 


A.B. 739 Allen, appropriates $22,000 for 
supervision of child-care centers by the 
State Superintendent. 


A.B. 741 Debs, permits agreements be- 
tween county superintendents and county 
librarians for the transfer of library admin- 
istration to the superintendent. 


A.B. 742 Burkhalter, clarifies present laws 
having to do with school budget forms. 


A.B. 765 Beck, extends for two more 
years numerous provisions of the Education 
Code affecting continuation classes, trans’ 
portation, apportionment and purchases of 
materials. 


A.B. 779 Werdel, clarifying the provi- 
sion relating to the education of children 
in military areas. 

A.B. 782 Werdel, election of high school 
board members. 

A.B. 798 McCollister, clarifying measure 
relating to school libraries. 

A.B. 809 Brown, deposit of funds re- 
ceived by junior college districts 
dormitory rentals. 

A.B. 814 Dunn, permits a county super- 
intendent to act as agent for payment of a 
person employed by two or more districts. 

A.B. 815 Dunn, payment by the State 
of half the excess cost of the education of 
physically-handicapped children by county 
superintendents. 

A.B. 825 Gaffney, brings San Francisco 
teachers under the present State five-day 
sick-leave law. 


from 


A.B. 839 Allen, fees in connection with 
building-permits for construction of public 
buildings. — 

A.B. 848 Wollenberg, makes appropria- 
tion for support of State Youth Authority. 

A.B. 937 Johnson, credit unions. 

A.B. 938 and A.B. 939 Johnson, credit 
unions. 

A.B. 955 Johnson, withdrawal of State 
funds by University of California. 

A.B. 956 Johnson, revocation of creden- 
tials upon conviction of certain violations 
of the Penal Code. 

A.B. 957 Johnson, the equalization bill. 

A.B. 958 Johnson, a Strayer bill, provid- 
ing for county elementary school super- 
vision fund for schools with fewer than 900 
units of a.d.a. 

A.B. 959 Johnson, the minimum salary 
bill. 

A.B. 960 Johnson, a Strayer bill, setting 
up commissions for the study of reorganiza- 
tion of school districts and makes appropri- 
ation for this activity. 

A.B. 961 Johnson, is the State Depart- 
ment of Education supplementary appropri- 
ation bill providing $388,680 for the bien- 
nium, including funds for audio-visual edu- 
cation. 

A.B. 962 Johnson, provides for sabbatical 
leave for employees of State Colleges. 





A.B. 964 and A.B. 965 Johnson, are two 
of the series of bills establishing schools and 
training centers for spastic children. (See 
S.B. 1020, 1021, 1022 which also passed 
both houses.) 

A.B. 968 Leonard, permits accumulation 
of funds by school districts for maintenance. 

A.B. 971 Davis, residence of minor chil- 
dren. 

A.B. 1007 Call, was amended to permit 
special continuation education classes by ju- 
nior colleges. 

A.B. 1008 Call, was amended to clarify 
the provisions relating to apportionments 
to elementary school districts in unified dis- 
tricts. 

A.B. 1041 Miller, credit unions. 

A.B. 1042 Miller, credit unions. 

A.B. 1043 Miller, credit unions. 

A.B. 1045 Leonard, county budget act. 

A.B. 1060 Beck, hearings by the State 
Board of Education for the formation of 
school districts. 

A.B. 1061 Beck, permits establishment of 
cafeterias for school employees. 

A.B. 1062 Beck, provides that lay mem- 
bers of a school district Retirement Board 
shall be paid $10 per meeting. 

A.B. 1066 McMillan, separate continua- 
tion high schools. 

A.B. 1067 McMillan, continuation educa- 
tion classes. 

A.B. 1098 Evans, relates to plans and 
supervision of school-building construction. 

A.B. 1182 O'Day, provides for State aid 
for juvenile homes operated by boards of 
supervisors. 


A.B. 1217 Debs, provides for appoint- 
ment of non-certificated employees for lim- 
ited terms. 

A.B. 1218 Debs and Knight, permits em- 
ployment of audiometer 
school districts. 


A.B. 1219 Debs and Knight, credentials 
for audiometer technicians. 


A.B. 1220, 1221, 1222, 1223, and 1224 
Debs, all relating to the rights of school 
employees returning from military leave or 
who had been dismissed due to decreased 
attendance. 


A.B. 1244 Evane, designating the State 
Department of Education as the agency to 
receive and administer federal grants for 
libraries. 


technicians by 


A.B. 1249 Gaffney, permits admission of 
blind children and children of speech dis- 
orders to special schools established for 
handicapped children. 


A.B. 1252 Miller, permits refunding of 
State College fees. 


A.B. 1253 Bennett, permits granting of 
high school, junior college, or State College 
diplomas to veterans after their return from 
service. 

A.B. 1278 Thompson, permits summer 
sessions of State Colleges and carries an 
appropriation. 
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A.B. 1336 Brady, employment of minors, 

A.B. 1338 a employment of minors 

A.B. 1374 Erwin and Burke, redemption 
of school bonds before maturity, 

A.B. 1376 Burns, makes appropriation 
to State Department of Industrial Relations 
for apprenticeship training. 

A.B. 1383 Gannon, voiding of schoo} 
warrants. 

A.B. 1384 Gannon, formation of schoo] 
districts in military establishments, 

A.B. 1392 Werdel, establishment of , 
school district at a military post and spe- 
cifically affecting the Naval Post at Inyo- 
kern. 

A.B. 1397 Butters, contracts between 
elementary school boards for education of 
pupils. 

A.B. 1488 Collins, places non-certificated 
employees of San Francisco under the merit 
system for city and county employees, 

A.B. 1489, 1491, 1492 Collins, defines 
duties of the Superintendent of San Fran 
cisco Schools. 

A.B. 1490 Collins, associate and assistant 
superintendents of San Francisco schools. 

A.B. 1569 Dickey, bids for sub-contracts 
on public works, including schools. 

A.B. 1575 Davis, permits ~ governing 
boards to offer University of California 
correspondence courses. 

A.B. 1727 Fourt, publication of school 
budgets. 

A.B. 1781 Sheridan, group disability in- 
surance for employees of any political sub- 
division or association. 


A.B. 1782 Sheridan, group insurance for 
employees. 


A.B. 1794 Beck, relationships between 
planning commissions and school districts. 


A.B. 1811 Middough, makes an appro 
priation to finance assistance by State De- 
partment of Education to public authorities 
planning recreational facilities. 


A.B. 1879 Gannon, prohibits tax-sup 
ported printing-schools from engaging in 
commercial printing. 

A.B. 1992 Guthrie, establishment of farm 
schools. 


A.B. 2017 Wollenberg, conduct of classes 
at Sacramento by the Hastings College of 
law. 

A.B. 2060 Johnson, Youth Authority. 

A.B. 2061, 2062, 2063, 2064, 2065 John 
son, Middough, Youth Authority. 

A.B. 2066 Johnson, Youth Authority. 

A.B. 2074 Johnson, credit unions. 

A.B. 2158 Stephenson, requires State t0 
furnish 1 basic textbook in each compulsory 
subject to each pupil. 

A.B. 2173 Haggerty, establishment of 
classes for wards of juvenile courts, outside 
of the district or county. 
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AB. 2191 Thurman, permits a school 
district to charge another district for edu- 
cating its children in a tuberculosis sani- 
tarium. 

AC.A. 17 Johnson, a Strayer proposal, 
o vides for the professionalization of the 


office of County Superintendent of Schools. 


AC.A. 28 Dekker, repeals the obsolete 
constitutional provision permitting an edu- 
cational poll tax. 

A.C.A. 36 Johnson was substituted for 
AC.A. 18, which was defeated in the As- 
sembly, and provides for the appointment 
of a deputy superintendent and 3 associate 
superintendents of public instruction. 


House Resolution 212 Dunn, Johnson, 
George Collins, Geddes, Price, and Debs, 
creates an Assembly Interim Committee to 
study and investigate the problems of Pub- 
lic Education. 


Senate Bills Signed 


§.B. 19 Desmond, makes an appropria- 
tion for the establishment of a food-process- 
ing school by University of California. 


§.B. 131 Crittenden, provides additional 
State aid to children under 18. 


§.B. 177 Gordon, validates consolidation 
of school districts. 


§.B. 191 Swing, awards costs against local 
governmental agencies. 

§.B. 249 Hatfield, permits medical care 
and hospitalization for pupils injured on 
school property. 

§.B. 261 Salsman, the Adult Education 
Bill, provides new methods of apportion- 
ment for adult education classes. 


§.B. 271 Quinn, increases aid to depend- 
ents of veterans attending school. 


S.B. 276 Judah, permits local govern- 
mental subdivisions to contract with the 
State Employees Retirement System for par- 
ticipation by local employees. 


S.B. 300 Hatfield, extends the time of 
school trustee election notice. 

§.B. 335 Salsman, authorizes local gov- 
ernmental subdivisions to accept Federal 
financial assistance on public works. 

5.B. 356 Slater, clarifies provisions relat- 


ing to acceptance of Federal funds for voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 


S.B. 365 Fletcher, increases the maximum 


for revolving fund for school warehouse 
stocks. 


S.B. 367 Fletcher, formation of junior 
college districts. 


S.B. 369 Fletcher, removes the limit of 
$1 per pupil which a city district may ex- 
pend for library purposes. 


S.B. 379 Desmond, dependents of a vet- 
eran, 


S.B. 383 Crittenden, provides for the 
payment of tuition fees for non-resident ju- 
mor college students. 


S.B. 409 Parkman, gives 


governing 


boards authority to fix conditions control- 
ling receipt of gifts. : 

S.B. 458 Jespersen, permits destruction 
of old records of school districts. 


S.B. 479 Parkman, amended by DeLap, 
provides for the recall of school trustees. 


S.B. 485 Dilworth, permits admittance 
to junior colleges of any person who has 
served for 90 days in the Armed Forces. 


S.B. 486 Dilworth, the State Department 
certification bill. 


S.B. 515 Tenney, change of boundaries 
of library districts. 


S.B. 527 Tenney, transfers State institu- 
tions for the blind to State Department of 
Education. 

§.B. 549 Dillinger, the State Department 
of Education bill clarifying sections of the 
Teachers Retirement Law. 

S.B. 551 Dilworth, hiring of day labor 
for repair of school property. 

S.B. 574 Carter, permits operation of a 
school outside of a district in the event of 
the destruction of a school building. 

S.B. 607 Burns, makes an appropriation 
for purchase of property for Fresno State 
College. 

$.B. 610 Dillinger, provides for purchase 
of historic articles in El Dorado County. 

S.B. 629 Tenney, prohibits use of schools 
by subversive organizations. 

S.B. 661 McCormack, transfers tide and 
shore lands for the use by California Mari- 
time Academy. 

S.B. 662 Fletcher, establishes the State 
Personnel Board as a Board of Appeals for 
dismissed teachers in State Colleges. 

S.B. 708 DeLap, provides for proceedings 
for revocation by the State Board of Edu- 
cation of a credential for unprofessional or 
immoral conduct. 

S.B. 786 Dillinger, provides for the sale 
of securities by a sub-committee of State 
Teachers Retirement Investment Board. 

S.B. 788 Burns, permits State colleges to 
grant degrees. 

S.B. 792 Biggar, relates to out-of-state 
traveling expenses of employees of State 
Board of Education. 

S.B. 820 Slater, apportionment allow- 
ances during an epidemic. 

S.B. 828 Ward, agreements as to courses- 
of-study made by the State Superintendent 
and federal agencies. 7 

S.B. 840 Slater, permits credentialling of 
audiometrists. 

S.B. 926 Desmond, makes appropriation 
for plans for buildings for the State Uni- 
versity. 

S.B. 1015 Jespersen, provides for the im- 
position of a tax for the care of physically- 
handicapped children. 

S.B. 1020, 1021, 1022, all by Jespersen, 
provide for the establishment of schools and 
treatment-centers for children suffering from 
cerebral palsy or spastic paralysis. (See A.B. 
964 and 965.) 

S.B. 1031 Deuel, makes an appropriation 
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for acquisition of land for Chico State Col- 
lege. 


S.B. 1214 Desmond, credentials for the 
practice of medicine, osteopathy and other 
professions. 


S.C.A. 11 Rich, to amend the Constitution 
so that all funds now existing for State sub- 
ventions to schools would be merged into 
one, with a minimum elementary apportion- 
ment at $80 and a minimum high school 
apportionment at $90. 


S.C.A. 16 Fletcher, would permit elec- 
tion of members of county boards of educa- 
tion in chartered counties. 


S.J.R. 2 Slater, requests Congress to com- 
memorate the Bear Flag incident in Cali- 
fornia which occurred June 14, 1846. 


Your Film Library 


, the need for a 
functional manual on the mechanics 
of operating a 16mm classroom film 
library, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films has published How to Run a 
Film Library, for use by school film 
librarians. 


The book is designed to help im- 
prove procedures so that better and 
more frequent use of films will be 
possible. 


How to Run a Film Library, is pre- 
pared in four general sections: 


1. Forms for operating procedures. 
2. Film storage. 


3. Care, 
films. 


maintenance and repair of 


4. How to offer more technical help to 
the film user (teacher). 


The manual is unique in its format. It 
is designed to be of considerable assistance 
to the organizational work for the director 
of visual instruction or school film librarian. 


The extremely simple forms (only two in 
number) are arranged so that they will fold 
right out of the book onto a mimeoscope for 
stencilling. The entire booking procedure pops 
up to show the complete operating procedure 
physically as well as in words. 


The book is a “visual.” Practically every 
function of the film library is visualized in 
pictures, samples, diagrams, charts, miniatures, 
and the like. A “blue-print” in film form of 
a film rack for projection on a blackboard is 
included, from which a manual training depart- 
ment can build the racks. 


Personalized, complimentary copies have been 
ear-marked for visual instruction directors and 
directors of school film libraries. 

Distribution is being made through En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films representative 
Paul Cox, 1640° East Mountain Street, 
Pasadena 77. 






































































A 


LETTER 


Irving F. Pearson, executive secretary, 
Illinois Education Association, contributes 
to each issue of Illinois Education an in- 
formal “Letter To An Old Crony” in which 
he discusses current educational events. 

He attended the recent Chicago workshop 
for editors of State teachers association 
magazines and wrote the following letter 
which is appearing in September issue of 
Illinois Education. Mr. Pearson also is pres- 
ident of the national association of secre- 
taries of State teachers associations. 


| Le DAVE: 


I had a most interesting and profit- 
able experience this summer. Like 
many others I went to school, even 
though in my case it was for a period 
of two weeks only. 

National Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations, with assistance 
of Kellogg Foundation and University of 
Chicago, sponsored a unique and valuable 
Editorial Workshop at the university. 

Thirty-four editors of State teacher asso- 
ciation magazines, representing 32 States, 
and 10 instructors participated in the ven- 
ture. 


The workshop had a dual purpose: first, 
to find ways and means of improving the 
services of State teacher magazines to rural 
education and to the improvement of rural- 
urban relationships, and second, to outline 
a rural editorial service under competent 
national direction to continue for a period 
of 3 years. 


Seldom has so expert a staff concentrated 
its attention and assistance upon such 
small numbers, and seldom have “students” 
demanded and secured so much from their 
instructors. I must confess that my energy 
and concentration were challenged to the 
limit. 

We started out by acknowledging that 
rural education is one of the areas of serv- 
ice most neglected by magazines. We de- 
cided that there was great need to encour- 
age the study and understanding of such 
fundamental problems of rural life as 
health, migration, land usage and other eco- 
nomic problems, social institutions, commu- 
nity organization and leadership, family 
life, citizenship, and education. 

We considered in detail the effects of 
modern technological developments in farm- 
ing, and concluded that investments in rural 
people for education, health services, cul- 
tural development, etc., would be the chief 
means of adjusting the unbalanced rural- 
urban economy. 

We considered the chief form of rural 
capital — land. We discussed its conserva- 
tion and more efficient use, the necessity 





TO DAVE 


of instability in farm and farm-product 
prices, for larger farms and for smaller num- 
bers of people, and similar problems. 


We had to recognize the facts that rural 
people are becoming more urbanized, that 
the birth rate of the rural population, while 
still higher than that of the urban popula- 
tion, is decreasing at a more rapid rate. 
We considered rural community planning 
and the part that rural schools and rural 
teachers should play in that effort. 


The problems of rural health challenged 
our thinking and discussions. The facts dis- 
turbed us greatly, Dave. Why, for example, 
should one-third more mothers die during 
childbirth in rural areas than in urban 
areas? Why should the mortality of babies 
in rural areas be one-fourth higher? 


Why did the army records show 51% 
of rejections in rural areas due to educa- 
tional and physical shortcomings as com- 
pared with 43% in urban areas? Why are 
chronic ailments most rpevalent and least 
attended in rural areas? The lack of doctors, 
dentists, health services, hospitals, etc., was 
cited as a basic-reason. Unfortunately, rural 
areas most needing such services are the 
least able to provide and secure them. 


"yy 
Tiese and many other things caused us 


to consider the place of the school, the 
school teacher, and teacher organizations in 
relation to the solution of rural problems. 

Dave, it became evident that unless all 
of us, particularly those in the teaching pro- 
fession, attend to these problems, all of us 
will presently pay a terrific price for our 
neglect! 

We discussed the rural teacher —her 
training, her salary, her living conditions, 
her working conditions, her social opportu- 
nities, her recreation. 


Higher Salaries 


We concluded that her salary must be 
higher than that of the urban teacher, and 
that better living quarters must be provided, 
even if that requires the building of teach- 
erages. 

We decided also that the rural teacher 
must have longer-term contracts than is the 
usual practice, exemption from janitorial 
duties, and freedom from exacting local so- 
cial controls. 

We concluded also that the rural teacher 
must be provided with ample and modern 
teaching tools, and that the building in 
which she works must be adequately ap- 
pointed and equipped, clean and attractive. 

We found that the in-service training and 
supervision of the rural teacher, and the 
provision of special assistance in the fields 
of music, art, and health education are es- 
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sential to an improved type of rural ‘ 
tion. 

We approved the broadened educatig 
of rural teachers with emphasis UPON 0g, 
ological, and particularly community 
pects. 


dug. 





Rural Teacher at the Top 


Indeed, Dave, we would place the rund 
teacher at the top of our professional lad- 
der in preparation, salary returns, and 
school and community services, We belieye 
that each rural school must be the bes 
rural school that can be provided, 

Of course these considerations raised 
questions of school finance, and schooldiy 
trict reorganization. It was at once evident 
that rural school-district organization },, 
not kept pace with the rapid change jy 
rural technology. 

Dr. Floyd Reeves reminded us that whik 
5 million farm persons have moved to th 
city, and 134 millions entered military gery. 
ices during the war years, farm production 
has increased one-third. He predicted thy 
within 10 years only one-half of farm youth 
could find work on the farms. 


Dr REEVES told us that rural edug 
tion should be improved so as, first, to pro 
vide education for all; second, provid 
longer terms; third, provide better teach 
ing; fourth, provide better administration 
and supervision; fifth, provide larger diy 
trict units and more state and Federal aid, 
and sixth, provide better buildings and 
equipment. 

Dr. Reeves suggested that the administry 
tion district should be large enough t 
maintain a satisfactory 12- or 14-grade pro 
gram built on community lines. He adw 
cated the “survey” approach to the sdlv 
ing of reorganization problems. I wa 
pleased to see that in general our Illinois 
survey plan follows his suggested proced 
ures quite closely. 

We spent a great deal of time evaluating 
our own magazines. Dr. Dale gave wu 
practical standards, many of which can 
profitably observed by all teachers. 


How Do We Write? 


For example, do our writings meet the 
tests of: 1. readability, 2. interesting infor 
mation, 3. inspiration, and 4. “tellability” 
Do we come to the point quickly? Dow 
avoid unnecessarily fine distinctions? Do # 
make the logic clear and unmistakable? Do 
we support our generalizations by fact! 
Do we. break up an article into natudl 
component parts? Do we use short pat 
graphs and sentences? Do we keep spect! 
ized technical terms at a minimum? Do# 
summarize at appropriate points? Do # 
personalize our material? 

Even as I write this letter to you, Dat 
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| recognize my own limitations and errors 
in these respects. 


You will be interested in knowing how 
we plan to expedite our proposed Editorial 
Service. 

First, we seek a vigorous editorial policy 
in behalf of the purposes outlined. 

Second, we would use specially-prepared 
articles. 

Third, we would stimulate local use of 
the articles by teachers, teacher organiza- 
tions, and other agencies for the benefit of 
the school and its community. 


Fourth, we would have additional edi- 
torial workshops in the future. 


Fifth, we would use existing research, and 
simulate desired research in the field of 
teacher magazine services to rural life and 
education and urban-rural relations. 


With the help of the Kellogg Foundation 
we hope to secure trained personnel for 
the national program we endorse, and we 
hope that eventually our magazines, with 
supplementary services, may awaken the 
Nation to the necessity of improved rural 
life and education. 

Sincerely yours, 
IRV. 


Land That I Love, by Irene LaWall, 
admirably tells the story of the escape of a 
Nazi youth and his conversion to our 
ideals; 98 pages, published by Wartburg 
Press, Columbus 15, Ohio; price $1. 


* * * 


Substandard Wages 


SQ ussTANDARD Wages, an analysis of 
their extent and effect, and what must be 
done. to establish a higher wage level, was 
prepared in cooperation with Textile Work- 
ets Union of America; by Department 
of Research and Education, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 


This illustrated, 28-page bulletin is 
human story documented with the testimony 
and photographs of seven sub-standard earn- 
ets in varied fields of work, and also with 
statistical charts and other illustrative ma- 
terial to add interest and force to its basi- 
cally important theme. 


The school teacher is included in the rep- 
tesentative group of American wage-earners 
who, in many parts of our Republic, still 
teceive sub-standard wages. 


Copies may be obtained by addressing 
ClO Department of Education and Re- 


search, 718 Jackson Place, NW, Washing- 
ton 6, DC. 
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POST-WAR RECREATION 


A SYNOPTICAL PREVIEW 


George W. Braden, Western Representative,* National Recreation Association 


1. Recreation will be increasingly 
realigned so as to be geared into our 
American way of living as it is re- 
flected in sound democratic procedure. 


2. Youth itself will be given in- 
creased responsibility in interpreting 
the recreation needs of youth and in 
planning for expanded recreation pro- 
grams, for all youth. 


3. Greater attention will be given 
to nature recreation at community 
recreation centers and in contacting 
nature at acceptable nature bases 
wherever they are located, within or 
without the city. Nature programs 
will cover plant life, life in the waters, 
birds, insects, animals, geology and 
qstronomy. 


4. There will be a great expansion 
of programs related to scientific tink- 
ering, experimentation hobbies. Indi- 
viduals and groups will be drawn more 
more into chemical, electrical, aero- 
nautical, radiological, mechanical and 
astronomical activities. 


5. Increasing numbers of persons of 
all ages will be drawn into arts and 
crafts’ groups and individual partici- 
pation in satisfying, creative activities 
with ever increasing emphasis on pro- 
duction of articles which have prac- 
tical as well as artistic value. 


6. Increasingly cities will develop 
special adult recreation centers offer- 
‘ing both indoor and outdoor facili- 
ties for shuffleboard, roque, croquet, 
horseshoe pitching, giant 
boards, paddle tennis, 
bowling, and table games. 


checker 
badminton, 


7. There will be a rapid develop- 
ment of special features and services 
for cyclers, developments to include 
cycle-ways in larger parks and boule- 
vards, special centers for bicycle rac- 
ing, and periodical restriction of cer- 
tain streets for protected cycling, this 
being done with the full cooperation 
of Departments of Public Safety. Bi- 
cycle safety corps will be developed 


* 314 East Union Street, Pasadena. 


in connection with this special pro- 
gram expansion. 


8. In the field of community drama 
an increased attention will be given 
to the development of major and 
minor festivals, pageants; procession: 
als, dramatization of special episodes 
and events in the observance of great 
holidays, and the increased relating 
of drama to music, dancing and cos- 
tume design. 


9. More recreation centers will be 
developing junior museums, special 
arts and crafts rooms, the special 
rooms which will be designed and 
equipped by the children themselves, 
the latter giving a sense of owner- 
ship and responsibility. 


10. Bases for in-town camping will 
be made increasingly naturalistic and 
primitive in their character. Here 
there will be a greater use of Indian 
tepees, pioneer huts, the ranch type 
of lean-to open on one side, and rus- 
tic shelters. Here again the children 
and young people should be involved 
as largely as possible in construction. 


11. Hard-surfaced, night-lighted, 
multiple-use areas will be increasingly 
developed in providing for tennis, 
paddle tennis, volleyball, basketball, 
badminton, roller-skating and commu- 
nity dancing. There has been con- 
siderable expansion in this direction 
during the past year. Multiple-use 
spray basins will gradually take the 
place of unsanitary wading pools. 


12. Sound youth-training demands 
that we give greater attention to mass 
athletics and the combatives. Special 
activities will involve mass relays, 
jumping, hurdling, wall-scaling, box- 
ing, wrestling, resistive exercises, mass 
throwing, and company soccer, cage- 
ball and similar games. 


13. There will be more emphasis 
on activities involving families and 
neighborhoods at neighborhood rec- 
reation centers . 









































































































UNCLE JOE CAGNEY 


VETERAN SCHOOL MAN RETIRES AFTER 54 YEARS OF SERVICE IN 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


C. C. Trillingham, County Superintendent, and R. B. Walter, Chie Deputy 
Superintendent, Los Angeles County Schools 


a Joseph Cagney, 
known to his many friends through- 
out the State as Joe and in Antelope 
Valley as Uncle Joe, retired from 
public school service on September 1, 
1945. 


Mr. Cagney, a native of San Benito 
County, gave his first 30 years of service in 
that county. He was variously teacher, vice- 
principal, and principal in the Hollister ele- 
mentary schools over a period of 16% 
years. Following this he served as county 
superintendent of schools in San Benito 
County for 10% years. He was active in 
community work while located in Hollister 
and helped establish the County Free Li 
brary, the County health program, and the 
County Junior College. 

The credit for being the author of the 
first Flag Salute used in any school in Cali- 
fornia, and possibly in the United States, 
is attributed to Mr. Cagney. This salute 
was “I pledge allegiance to the Flag of my 
country; one country——-one language — 
one flag.” 

The Hollister elementary school, under 
Mr. Cagney’s leadership, was the first to 
display the California Bear Flag. There. 
too, the school children established the 
practice of reciting the following Bear Flag 
tribute, written by Mrs. Franklin Lane of 
Fresno: 


I am a California child 

I love this Golden State 

Its mountains high 

Its valleys wide 

Its people good and great 

I love the dear old pioneers 

Who made us what we are 

And gave to us this glorious State 
Our nation’s brightest star. 


In 1921 Mark Keppel, then superintend- 
ent of Los Angeles County Schools, invited 
Mr. Cagney to serve as rural supervisor in 
the Antelope Valley area. Mr. Cagney 
resigned his position as county superintend- 
ent of San Benito County and assumed his 
new duties in September, 1921. For a 
period of 24 years he served the rural ele- 
mentary districts of Antelope Valley and 
Little Santa Clara Valley in Los Angeles 
County. 


During Mr. Cagney’s period of service 
new buildings were erected in each of the 
districts under his supervision. Through 
his friendly and inspiring leadership the 
educational program in these schools was 
kept at a high level. Close cooperation be- 
tween the elementary schools and the Ante- 


lope Valley Joint Union High School was 
another feature of Mr. Cagney’s long term 
of service as supervisor. 


During the last 53 years of his service, 
Mr. Cagney has had a perfect record of 
attendance, not having missed an engage- 
ment nor having been off duty a single day. 
While discharging his duties during his long 
career, he has traveled by means of a 
variety of conveyances more than 600,000 
miles, a distance equal to 24 times around 
the earth. All of this travel has been with- 
out accident. 


The following scroll, in Old English 


lettering, was presented to Mr. Cagney in 
Los Angeles on June 14 at a luncheon 
attended by county office staff members 
and Antelope Valley school representatives: | 


In Appreciation 
of the 
Public School Service 
Rendered by 
William Joseph Cagney 


Your faithful service as an educator, covering 
a period of twenty-four years in the schools of 
Antelope Valley and a total of fifty-four 
years in the schools of California, is deeply 
appreciated. 


High tribute is accorded to you for your 
loyalty, your industry, your vision, and your 
leadership in rural education. 

Your many friends and acquaintances will 
remember you especially for your kindliness and 


William Joseph Cagney 
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your genuine interest in the welfare 
children entrusted to your care and superyj 
The example you have set will long dune : 
a pattern in school service for yoyr tales 
workers in the field of public education, ° 


Of the 


Presented by 
Cc, C. Trillingham 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Robert B. Walter 
Chief Deputy Superintendent 
Cc. C,. Carpenter 
Assistant Superintendent 
D. Lloyd Nelson 
Assistant Superintendent 
Melvin Neel 
Field Assistant 
Los Angeles, California 
June 14, 1945 


Mikz. Cagney is loved by his pupils, 
teachers, board members, and patrons and 
is highly respected by his educational asso 
ciates for nis loyalty, industry, vision, and 
all-around leadership in rural education. He 
will long be remembered for his kindly 
attitude toward all the boys and girls in his 
charge and his genuine interest in their 
welfare at all times. 


Rural Sehools 


a of a plan to raise 
the level of rural education through 
the medium of State educational jour 
nals was drawn up by a group of 
jcurnal editors and teacher associa 
tion secretaries from 31 states who 
met during two weeks in July at Uni 
versity of Chicago. 

The plan calls for a unique organization, 
permanently staffed, which for the first 
time will be devoted exclusively to. educat: 
ing almost a million teacher readers in the 


needs and developments in rural schools. 
Emphasis will be placed on research and 


reports pertaining to health, nutrition, 
teaching developments, school facilities and 
financing, citizenship, morals, vocational 


and avocational interests, and home relv 
tions. 

“Surveys of the last several years and 
reports of selective service officials have 
shown that persons in rural communities are 
generally in poorer health and more poorly 
equipped educationally than those coming 
from urban communities,” Irving Pearson, 
of Springfield, Ill., president of the Nw 
tional Association of Secretaries of State 
Teacher Associations, said in commenting 
on the new program. “Technological 
changes in rural life have brought about 
situations directly affecting rural education, 
economics, and social conditions. There # 
every necessity for nation-wide attention 
the needs of rural education and rural life 
and to the consideration of rural-urban tt 
lations.” 
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MILITARY 


TRAINING 


WHAT OF THE CHALLENGE OF MILITARY TRAINING “MIRACLES” 
TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS‘ 


Lieutenant Commander Harold W. Heyl,* USNR, San Diego 


- 


Taat post-war public school edu- 
cational organization and methods 
will be revolutionized as a result of 
principles discovered in Army and 
Navy training is as ridiculous a state- 
ment to make as to say there will be 
no influence at all. 

There has been and currently is 
much speculation as to just what edu- 
cational “miracles” have been discov- 
ered in military training that can be 
carried over to civilian training. 
Statements have been made in recent 
magazine articles to the effect that 
the Army and Navy have so short- 
ened training methods that 4 years of 
high school mathematics is being 
taught in 8 weeks, and that it has 
been shown that a complete high 
school curriculum can be completed 
in less than a year. Such statements 
are based on somewhat distorted 
facts. 


I must confine my remarks to my 
experience and observation in the 
Navy, but I am informed that Army 
procedures are basically the same. 


It is true that the emergency of the 
times has required that expeditious 
methods be employed in military 
training. It is also true that improved 
methods have been developed in sub- 
ject presentation which could and un- 


* Lieutenant Commander Heyl, prior to enter- 
ing Naval service in the fall of 1942, was Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education, War Production 
Training, Continuation and Adult Education, 
and of Public Relations for the Alhambra City 
Schools. 

He was for 5 years a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Southern Section of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 

Upon entering Naval service he was given 
intensive training for duty afloat. Because of 
his educational administrative background, how- 
ever, he was ordered to Training Department, 
Eleventh Naval District at the beginning of the 
tremendous expansion of the Navy Training 
Program. 

He is now the Assistant Director of Training 
and also the Officer in charge of the Adminis- 
trative Section, the V-12 Program and the Edu- 
tation office of the Training Department in 
that District, (The statements contained in this 
article are the author’s personal opinions and 
should not in any way be taken to reflect offi- 
cial viewpoints of the U. S. Navy.) 





doubtedly will be carried over to pub- 
lic school education, but these meth- 
ods should not be classified as “revo- 
lutionary.” 


That the schools of the Navy are 
doing a remarkable job is undoubt- 
edly true. Excellent results are being 
obtained in an exceedingly short time, 
but many of the education principles 
and methods employed have been 
used in public schools for some time. 
It should be pointed out here, how- 
ever, that in making comparisons with 
public school education a number of 
differences should be noted. To a very 
large extent, in Navy training, back- 
ground and essentials are eliminated 
or at the most condensed and abbre- 
viated. 


Specialized Warfare 


This is a war of specialization. Time 
will not permit nor it is considered 
necessary that the student know any 
more than how to perform his spe- 
cialized duties and how to use the 
most intricate piece of equipment, 
while the why and the principle in’ 
volved are eliminated from the in- 
struction. Most training is based pri 
marily on technical and applied sci- 
ences which by their very nature lend 
themselves to abbreviation, graphic 
teaching and rapid learning. Further- 
more, the trainee’s schooling is often 
based entirely on but one subject. 


Even more important are the dif- 
ferences in the motives for learning. 
Most of the students are impressed 
with the importance of their new as: 
signment. This is war, with new, ex’ 
citing and challenging experiences. 
The game is for keeps. The trainee’s 
lack of knowledge or skill may cost 
him his life or the life of his ship: 
mates or the ship. 

Let me cite one example within my own 
personal experience as to motives and atti- 
tudes in officer training. When I entered 


the Navy in the fall of 1942, I was sent to 
a school for the training of officers for 
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patrol craft. All students were newly com: 
missioned, ranging in age from 25 to 52, 
with the average age between 35 and 40. 
Quite a variety of civilian activities were 
represented, every man with a record of 
more than average success in his individuat 


field. 


For most of them this was their first 
military experience. The general attitude 
was that of grimness and determination. 
They were. not kids, who had volunteered 
in a momentary wave of patriotic emo- 
tionalism, nor were they forced into service. 
Most of them were in a civilian status 
wherein they would not be drafted. A good 
many were making appreciable financial 
sacrifices, but they were doing it with their 
eyes open because they felt there was a 
job to be done and they wanted ‘to assume 
their responsibilities in that job. 


Classes and operational training were 
held for 7 hours a day, not including phys 
ical training and close order drill. Study on 
the average of 5 hours a day was carried on 
at a feverish pitch, as all had been out of 
college for some years and were out of prac 
tice with study habits. As a matter of fact, 
both undergraduate and graduate work at 
college seemed child’s play compared to the 
intensity of study required there. Every 
student officer's pride demanded of him 
that he rate high and competition was keen. 
The practical results of this 60 days of in 
tensive training were almost unbelievable, 
and could never have been accomplished 
without the mental attitudes and motives 
resulting from the exigencies of the war 
emergency. 

Military discipline assumes fields of major 
importance for every trainee. There is no 
backing out; he has no other choice than 
to make the best of things. He has an op: 
portunity for rewards in fast promotions, 
better assignments and responsibilities. Fail: 
ure may result in lack of privileges, restric- 
tions, reprimand, less opportunity of promo: 
tion and loss of face to his shipmates. 


The Training Day 


The training day usually runs from 5:30 
a.m. until 10 p.m., with actual hours of in- 
struction often double those customary in 
public schools. The trainee can “take” these 
long hours, as he is physically fit and a 
generous portion of his time is allotted to 
assure his keeping in such condition. 


Bway, there are adequate funds avail- 
able to assure all necessary facilities, equip’ 
ment and material. When but little time 
is spent in the classroom, but in actually 
doing the job, the physical facilities of the 
laboratory of training reach peaks of tre- 
mendous importance. 


With these basic differences in mind, let 
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us examine the background of the Navy 
training program. 

At the beginning of the current national 
emergency, even before the war, the Navy 
began the procurement and commissioning 
of many leading educators from both col- 
leges and public schools throughout the 
country. These newly-commissioned officers 
under the direction of officers of the regu- 
lar Navy were immediately put to work in 
specialized training fields in the develop- 
ment of accelerated curricula and methods. 
With the advent of the war the training 
organization was greatly expanded. 


Speed Imperative 


The program of developing a Navy with 
a total personnel of less than 200,000 to 
one of more than 3 million meant that raw 
recruits must be trained and sent into ac- 
tion at phenomenal speed. Former school 
people in civilian life, but now in uniform, 
here had a challenge, and they accepted it. 
I do not wish to take away any credit from 
the higher ranking regular Naval officers 
who guided the efforts of the new reserve 
officers, but rather do I desire to pay trib- 
ute to their liberal policy in making it pos- 
sible for these educational specialists to de- 
velop new training techniques and to put 
them into effect. To describe the details of 
these techniques would involve discussion 
of technicalities too lengthy to relate here. 

I have used the term “new techniques” 
but I doubt if very many, if any, of the 
fundamental basic techniques developed 
may truthfully be classified as “new.” They 
had been previously discussed in numerous 
dissertations, by university authorities and 
at teacher and school administrators confer- 
ences and conventions. Why, then, were 
they not widely used in the public schools 
of America? There are various reasons, 
among which could be mentioned the nat- 
ural resistance of the people as represented 
by their school boards to approve radical 
changes to the old established system of 
education. 

But the outstanding reason is the problem 
of adequate financing. In time of war, no 
one begrudes expenditures of large sums of 
money if that expenditure means the saving 
of lives, property and a speedier road to 
victory. Military training has cost money, 
far in excess proportionately than would 
meet with general approval if it were not a 
vital necessity in the war effort. 


These excess costs lie chiefly in equip- 
ment and training aids, but these are the 
chief means by which training is speeded up. 
School boards and taxpayers organizations 
would protest to high heaven at such costs 
in peace-times, but they are accepted as nec- 
essary and vital in the urgencies of the need 
in time of war. 

This brings us to the old problem of 
comparative values. I do not intend to delve 


too deeply into philosophies here, but one 
definite question must arise. If it is so defi- 
nitely important and vital to spend large 
sums of money to train and educate for war 
for destructive purposes in self-preservation, 
is it not at least just as important that the 
necessary funds be expended to train and 
educate for peacetime activities for con- 
structive purposes? We have a long way to 
go. When one considers the time and effort 
that has been necessary for the Army and 
Navy to spend in training hundreds of thou- 
sands of illiterates who can neither read nor 
write, there is much basic work to be done. 

The people of this country are going to 
have to consider values in expenditure of 
public funds. How much is it worth to as- 
sure all children and youth of America an 
adequate education as compared with the 
amount found necessary to spend on the 
cost of waging war one year or a week or a 
day? 

Should we, with the highest per capita 
income of any nation in all history, neglect 
to spend a just share of our increased in- 
come for the education of our children and 
youth? In order to include the education 
of all American youth, the major financing 
of education must come from federal or 
State sources in order that there be a rea- 
sonable equalization between rich and poor 
communities. 
story. 


But that, however, is another 


Most of the educators now in military 
service will be returning to former jobs after 
the war. They will be taking the benefits 
of their enriched experience with them. The 
ideas and abilities to streamline public 
school education already present in the pro- 
fession will be re-invigorated. However, if 
history repeats itself after the war there 
will be a general cry to reduce taxes and 
public school education, already vastly un- 
derfinanced, will be attacked along with 
other public expenditures. If financial sup- 
port is reduced the struggle of the public 
schools will be rather to maintain education 
standards than to improve them. 


For All Youth 


A most ilkuminating publication has re- 
cently been published by the Education Pol- 
icies Commission of National Education As- 
sociation of the United States and American 
Association of School Administrators, enti- 
tled Education for All American Youth. 


I offer the contents of this book in evi- 
dence that educational leaders of this country 
have not been and are not asleep, nor is 
this publication the result of the war. The 
reesarch of this committee started long be- 
fore the start of the war. 

On the other hand, I am not attempting 
to whitewash all of the reactionary educa- 
tors of the country. In any progressive 
move there is always the job of educating 
the educated. The education profession, as 
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in all other groups in American life, has j 
share of extreme “right-wingers,” They Res 
ably have a usefulness which ig fun 

tal in a democracy —that of help; 
keep balance. a 





To conclude, the answer as to what in. 
fluence military training “miracles” ma 
have on the public school cannot be de 
termined until it is known how much in. 
proved education and methods are worth 
in dollars and cents to the American tar 
payer. Educators and school administrator, 
are and will be prepared for the next 

of educational progress. Will the taxpayers 
be ready? 


Hespitality in Verse 


Creative Verse, written by the 4th grade, 
Junipero Serra Elementary School, San 
Francisco, in connection with their unit of 
work on the United Nations Conference, 
Letty McInerny, teacher. 


W: welcome you peace diplomats 
We've done our very best, 

To see that San Francisco 
Is ready for her guests. 


We've asked our golden poppy 
To decorate our hills, 

And our little brown-eyed Susans 
To wear their extra frills. 


We've asked our gracious weatherman 
To send you sunny days, 

To brighten all your hours 
As you travel on your ways. 


We've asked the birds to sing for you, 
We've asked the flowers to bloom, 
We've asked our loyal citizens 
To try and spare a room. 


We've asked the the stars to shine for you, 
We've asked the breeze to blow, 

We've asked good luck to follow you 
Wherever you may go. , 


We ask you then peace diplomats 
To put an end to war, 

That peace will reign forever 
On our loved Pacific shore. 


Growing With Books, a paper-bound, 
excellent, reading-guide of 234 pages, is 
one of the Cadmus Books published by 
E. M. Hale and Company, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. This new edition, by Leary and 
Smith, is well arranged, with annotated 
lists and digests of important books fot 
children and young people. 
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Junior College Salary Study, by Badger 
and Eells, a 14-page pamphlet issued by 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
1201-19th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., reporting a nation-wide survey of 
salary conditions throughout the junior col- 
leges, public and private, in the United 
States. Price, 25 cents. 


zs * * 


Business and Education 


"soe courtesy of National 
Industrial Information Committee of 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, we present herewith two interest- 
ing charts, from Trends, an illustrated 
periodical. 


The upper chart shows the close relation- 
ship between good education and good busi- 
ness. There is a striking correlation be- 
tween workers educational advantages and 
their earning ability. 

Industry is increasingly aware of the fact 
that better educational facilities play a major 
role in preparing workers for better jobs 
and in broadening the market of those who 
want and can afford more and better 
products. 


Those persons who have gone to high 
school have a definitely greater earning 
ability than those who have not, and those 
who have gone to college predominate in 
the higher income brackets. 


The bottom chart shows that the educated 
people are in the higher salary brackets. On 
the basis of median years of school com- 
pleted by persons 20 years of age and over, 
the per capita income of people residing in 
then 10 highest States is more than double 
the per capita income of those residing in 
the 10 lowest States. 


Also, in the same 10 highest States the 
per capita retail sales are more than double 
the per capita retail sales of the 10 lowest 
States. 


The figures are based on the number of years 
of schooling, using the median years for each 
State in Column 1. Column 2 is the yearly 
per capita income. Column 3 shows the yearly 
per capita sales. Column 4 is the average cir- 
culation of 18 national magazines per thousand. 
Column 5 shows the same average for news- 
papers. 


(iy) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


Ten States Highest in Education 


Utah 10.8 $489 $311 269.3 266.2 
California 10.3 808 462 431.1 338.1 
Nevada 10.1 848 564 6509.3 328.9 
Washington 9.9 644 385 443.6 352.8 
Wyoming 9.8 599 398 425.6 209.3 
Oregon 9.7 579 406 461.4 350.4 
Idaho 9.5 442 3835 376.0 191.7 
Massachusetts 9.4 769 403 329.0 534.7 
Colorado 9.3 530 364 365.7 274.4 


Maine 9.2 503 332 348.5 210.7 














Ten States Lowest in Education 


Kentucky 137.3 


8.3 $313 $183 142.0 
Tennessee 8.2 319 208 150.9 208.5 
Arkansas 8.1 257 153 140.6 128.2 
Virginia 7.6 447 235 197.8 185.8 
Mississippi 7.4 205 129 103.7 74.6 
N. Carolina 7.4 320 177 143.5 148.6 
Alabama 7.8 266 £154 119.6 140.6 
Georgia 12 317 200 132.7 158.8 
Louisiana 6.9 365 206 140.2 186.9 
S, Carolina 6.8 289 175 125.1 123.1 
Averages 

Ten highest 

States 9.8 $620 $396 396.0 305.7 
Ten lowest 

States 7.5 309 182 139.6 149.2 


Mr. Wilson Baden is chairman of the NAM 
Executive Committee on Cooperation with Edu- 
cation, with national headquarters at 14 West 
49th Street, New York City 20. Pacific coast 
headquarters are at 235 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 4, 


Driver Edueation 


Mrs. Honora A. Laney, Yuba City 


Tix Freshman Class at Yuba City 
Union High School recently com- 
pleted the State required course of 
Automobile driving. Instructors were 
Mrs. Helen Covell, Mr. D. C. Lock- 
wood, and the writer. 

The course gave the student a better 
understanding of driver and pedestrian 
problems. A thorough study of the Motor 
Vehicle Code was made as well as its appli 
cation to specific traffic problems. 

Traffic Officers Captain Tal Norwood, 
Lieutenant Murry Wemple, and Sergeant 
Claude Miller gave a series of talks to the 
classes in driving. Movies sent by the Traf- 
fic Patrol Board at Sacramento further illus- 
trated the many traffic problems. 

Officer Miller feels that the young stu- 
dent making a thorough study of driving 
will be a much better driver than his 


parents. He states, 

“So many people start driving without an 
understanding of the state laws, and, 
quently, are the cause of a great many acci- 
dents. The best place and time to become thor- 
oughly familiar with driving rules and regula- 
tions is in the classroom. A basic course of 
training should be given to all young peop'e 
who will, eventually, drive cars. Driver Edu- 
cation given in all schools in the United States 
would result in a better class of drivers and in 
fewer accidents.” 

The final examination sent out by the 
Traffic Patrol Board at Sacramento consist- 
ed of a 100-statement true-or-false quiz. 


Failure to answer less than 90 correctly de- 


conse- 


nied the student the privilege of applying 
for the Instruction Permit or the Driver 
Permit at the Highway Patrol Office. 

A written permission signed by both 
parents requesting that the student be al- 


lowed to take the final examination was 
required. By this it was hoped to eliminate 
those students whose parents did not wish 
them to drive. 

One hundred and fifty students took the 
examination; 20 students failed to achieve 
a 90 or better grade. Of those who passed, 
87% wished to obtain junior operator per- 
mits. The remaining 16% wished to apply 
for instruction permits. Before application 
at the Highway Patrol Office could be 
made, each student had to apply to his in- 
structor for a school permit certifying that 
he had passed the test satisfactorily. 

Yuba City Union High School’ plans to 
enrich its course of Driver Education in the 
following school year. Plans are being 
made to mark off the wide paved area north 
of the tennis courts into parallel and diag- 
onal parking spaces, intersections, stop bou- 
levards, pedestrian right-of-way, and other 
traffic limitations that constitute driver 
problems. By this means the student can 
learn solving many traffic problems under 
instructor supervision and in safety. Mr. 
Marion McCart, principal, states, 

“I am planning to secure a car for the use 
of the students in Driver Education. By this 
means the student will participate in actual 
driving problems under the constant supervision 
of the instructor. Automobile safety will come 
only with an increased knowledge of the car, 
its great power, its danger as well as con- 


venience, and a thorough, first-hand knowledge 
of the traffic laws.” 


Higher Education in the British Colonies 
is the title of a press release issued by 
British Information Services at 260 Califor- 
nia Street, San Francisco. 





The Children’s Triumph 


Below is part of a montage, issued by 
the Treasury Department, signalizing 
$715,000,000 for war equipment, raised by 
America’s school-children through the pur- 


chase of War Bonds. 
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KOW on Youth 


Youth Looks to the Future 


A SERIES of round-table discys 
sions, participated in exclusively by 
high school students of San Francisgy 
and the Bay Area, Presented ove, 
KQW every Saturday afteritoon, from 
2:30 to 3 o'clock, had’ its inception 
during, the United Nations Confer. 
ence in San Francisco. ~ 


So successful was this education, 
venture in presenting the aims an 
accomplishments of the Conterence, 
that KQW is continuing the serie 
throughout this year, titled Youth, 
Looks to the Future. 


During the past summer, the Participat- 
ing schools were Mission high, in San Fran. 
cisco, and University high in Oakland 
Principals of both schools, Joseph B. New. 
man and Robert Brownlee, gave the series 
enthusiastic support. The students have 
been responsible for their own research and 
presentation of post-war problems, with 
teachers acting as moderators. 

Among the problems discussed have been: 
Shall We Adopt Compulsory Military Training?, 
Problems of Youth in Post-war, Youth Looks 
to the Pacific, International Problems in the 
World of Tomorrow, Science Looks to the Fu 
ture, India’s Place in the Post-war World, The 
United States as a Great World Power. 

The public interest created in these pro- 
grams has attracted the United States Mv 
rine Corps and the Childrens Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, to seek 
participation in the round-tables to discuss 
with students What the Armed Forces Offer 
Youth and Post-war Vocations for Youth, 
including an explanation of the GI Bill of 
Rights, the aims of both government serv: 
ices being to urge young people to retum 
to school when the war has ended. The 
Marine Corps participated on September | 
and the Childrens Bureau on September 8. 


The programs are being produced by 
Louise E. Taber, education director of 
KQW Department of Special Features. 


School Library Association of California 
officers for the current school year 1945-46 
are President, Elizabeth Patton, Garfield 
junior high, Berkeley; Vice-President, Ada 
M. Jones, San Diego high; Secretary, Edith 
Bond, Teachers Professional Library, San 
Francisco; Treasurer, Florence Behr, Tor 
rence High School; Director, Marjorie T. 
Fullwood, Franklin junior high, Long Beach; 
Bulletin Editor, Marvin Cragun, J. C. Me 
Clatchey high, Sacramento. 





CORONET ENLIVENS LEARNI 


It's hard to believe that this little excerpt from Thomas Gray would 

arouse Bill’s interest. Buried in a textbook, it probably wouldn't. ‘ 

But when Bill saw it brought to life with an appropriate picture in scnaauaaaa 2 copies 

glorious full color on the back cover of Coronet—it became real to Your monthly copy of Coronet free with your classroom 
him and stayed in his mind. From now on, whenever he encounters order for 10 or more copies per month. 

ascene similar to the one on that Coronet back cover, he’ll remember 

Thomas Gray’s words. 


Like Bill, thousands of students all over the country are seeing, 
through a Coronet doorway, the real magic of education. Teachers 


have found in Coronet’s pages the pictorial vitality, the color appeal, This guide, based on selected topics from the current issue of 


the current application of educational material that capture student Coronet, is prepared monthly by a committee of high school and 
Pe os acs : college educators who are familiar with present-day teaching 
imagination—and add zest to learning. needs. Distributed monthly as a special service to Coronet’s 
teacher-subscribers, it is designed to facilitate their classroom 


Bill's eye-opening experience with Coronet’s “Education for Living” use of Coronet’s educational material. 


was in the realm of English literature. Comparable instances can be 

found in science, the fine arts, English grammar, the social sciences, Education Department © CORONET MAGAZINE 

vocational education and many other subjects. To thousands of 919 North Michigan Avenue. * Chicago 11, Illinois 

teachers, Coronet’s articles, Bookettes, Picture Stories and photo- Please enter my order for copies of CORONET each month 
raphs. Game B ‘ a (minimum monthly order, 5 copies) for ___ months, beginning with 

graphs, ooks and special features represent a vivid means of the issue, at the special School Rate of 15c per copy. 

enlivening learning—by making it easier and more attractive. to 


students. Name 


Give your students the advantage of Coronet . . . by filling in the Subject 
coupon below and mailing it to the Education Department today. 


Address 
Your classroom order will be promptly serviced. 





City Zone State 


































Get your 
copy NOW! 


coe it’s FREE! 


Here’s your answer to that question you've 
been asking as to the availability of a complete 
AAA-1 line of audio-visual teaching equip- 
ment. DEVRY has it—graphically presented 
in its new 1945 Catalog: 

MOTION PICTURE-SOUND PROJEC- 
TORS—new, durable easy-to-operate 16mm. 
DEVRYS—SLIDE & SLIDEFILM Projectors 

. . STEREOPTICONS . . . PROJECTION 
SCREENS... MICROPHONES... TURN- 
TABLES... 16MM. SILENT PROJECTORS 

. MOVIE CAMERAS. .. ACCESSORIES. 


" Write for your DeVRY AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING 
AIDS CATALOG today. 


Ta Orel 
PROJECTED TEACHING AIDS 


of all Kinds 





DeVRY_ TRIPLE- poy SLIDEFILM_ PROJEC- 
TORS for 2” x 2” pa ss slides; single-frame 
slidefilm; and double- came, slideflm. Complete with 
Catrying case and 300-watt bulb..............+. 85.00 
DeVRY PROJECT ION SCREENS—a complete line of 
ae le tripod, wall and ceiling and wall types. ¥yes0 
DEVRY STEREOPTICONS show standard 34” x 4” 
slides. Lamp capacity to 1,000 watts. Complete with 
forced-air-cooling and 500-wattlamp........... $62.50 
ee ES: high quality, rugged high canoe 
ophones for public address systems—indoors or 
ae MEE a eer $36.75 
‘ABLES: aes record players. Handle records 
up ae aoe inches. Crystal pick-up. 33% and 78 r.p.m. 
en CAND BE so vos 5 v0 0sccsenesetevccecss $49.50 


Place DEVRY PROJECT OR Orders NOW! 


Specify the NEW 3-Pur- 
pose DEVRY, that A) 
—s projects BOT 

d silent a 
(2) — BOTH black 
and white and cclor films 
without extra equipment; 
(3) affords — Pub- 
lic Address stem — 
indoors of out through 25-watt separate on ifier and 
12-inch electro dynamic speaker. Model 16-1966, 16mm. 
Sound-on-film Projector (as pictured) complete with one 


out 





INI so ay UC koaeecseikias anak $430.00 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
207 S. Van Ness, San Francisco 3 
6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles 3 


autHorizeo DEVRY pistrutor 





DeVry alone has earned five consecutive Army-Navy “E "for ex- 
cellence in the production of Motion Picture Sound Equipment 





CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CTA CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, NORTHERN SECTION 
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Mrs. Edith Armstrong, Teacher, Capay Union School, Yolo County; President o 
the Department 


= Board of the Class- 
room Teachers Department, CTA 
Northern Section, met as a depart- 
ment at the Council Meeting of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association on the 
morning of May 5, 1945 at Califor- 
nia junior high school, Sacramento. 
This meeting was highlighted as a 
joint conference on postwar problems 
and education and was sponsored by 
National Education Association, Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education, and 
Northern Section, California Teach- 
ers Association. 


After the general session the 
Classroom Teachers Department meet- 
ing was held. The executive board 
was happy to welcome new delegates 
from Plumas, Butte and Calaveras 
Counties. It is very important that 
each county in the Section be repre- 
sented by an outstanding teacher on 
the Executive Board, so that all 
teachers in this Section be kept in- 
formed on matters 
teacher welfare. 


pertaining to 


It was unanimously agreed that we 
should not lose the opportunity of 
hearing the panel discussions on the 
various phases of postwar problems 
and education brought to us through 
the efforts of the NEA. 


Notes on professional books read by 
the members this year and a brief ac 
count of their local meetings were 
handed to the Secretary. The meeting 
was then adjourned, the members be- 
ing free to attend any of the four 
groups of round-table conferences be- 
ing héld in the building. Meetings of 
this type should awaken teachers to 
the importance of unifying local, 
State and national associations, that 
teachers may have the best educa- 
tional leadership available. 


The President desires this Section to con- 
tinue its study on tenure of some type for 
the smaller schools under 850 a.d.a. During 
the present shortage of teachers in Cali- 


fornia, a teacher is sure of her POsition 
while the emergency lasts. In fact, the rural 
schools have to pay the highest salaries tp 
hold a teacher against the beckoning of the 
urban and city schools. The schools are al 
anxious to secure teachers who can train 
their children to become independent think. 
ers and self-reliant American citizens, Any: 
one, with a high school certificate, desiring 
to teach, may obtain an emergency creden. 
tial, no experience necessary. Thanks to 
the efforts of California Teachers Associa 
tion the minimum salary fer all teachers in 
California is $1800. This fact alone should 
encourage all teachers in California to sup: 
port their state association. 


Many teachers feel that each county 
should publish the salaries paid to their 
school teachers in a leading county paper. 
Teachers would be able to know the salaries 
paid to other teachers doing the same type 
of work and could ask for salaries com 
parable to the salaries of other teachers in 
the same county. Trustees would likewise 
have a definite guage upon which to base 
their teachers salaries. 


There is no trouble at the present time 
about needing tenure to have that glorious 
feeling of security, that freedom from 
worry, which enable a teacher to put forth 
his best efforts and secure the best results, 


However, this is not the time to stop in 
our efforts to enrich community life by 
giving permanency and continuity to the 
services of teachers. Now is the time to 
work for the protection and security of rural 
and small urban schools as well as city 
schools. Any less-comprehensive tenure law 
is discriminatory and divisive. 


Continuing contract laws of the spring: 
notification type provide for automatic re: 
election from year to year, unless the 
teacher is notified otherwise by a certain 
date in spring. They do not offer teachers 
the protection of a tenure law, since the 
teacher is not entitled to a hearing before 
dismissal. 


Professional Growth and Tenure 


Professional growth must necessarily go 
hand in hand with tenure. No matter how 
adequate his pre-service preparation, the 
alert teacher will arrange systematically to 
make further professional growth on his 
job, through professional reading, inde 
pendent research, travel, observation of 
superior teachers work or study of special 
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For nearly a half century at Josten’s, ancient jewelry arts five 
thousand years old have been developed and refined by 
precision methods to produce a product of infinite beauty, 


supreme quality. 
Here, in this quiet countryside, men of special aptitude and 


character have been painstakingly selected and trained .. . . and 
thus have brought Josten’s to national leadership. 


Nearly one third of all the high schools in America annually 


select Josten class rings, precision-made for durability and 
lasting beauty. 


Through the years it has been traditional to place customer 
satisfaction first. 


DANIEL C. GAINEY, PRESIDENT 


TREASURE-CRAFT JEWELERS & STATIONERS 
OWATONNA MINNESOTA 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVES: ENGRAVERS CORPORATION, 214 WEST PICO BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











And they’re teacher-tested! 
That’s why Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films are such a 
powerful educational tool. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films now afford the most com- 
plete and authentic collection of 
professionally created, teacher- 
tested sound and silent class. 
room motion pictures ever de- 
signed for educational purposes 
—and on easy and reasonable 
terms. 

Even a small school budget 
will permit you to acquire your 
own film library now—when you 
need it — if you take advantage 
of our new “Lease-to-Own” plan. 
Payments are on a year-to-year 
basis — as low as film rentals — 
and there’s no liability beyond 
the budget year. 

Without any obligation on 
your part, write today — now — 
for further information about 
this plan, and ask to see previews 
of available films. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Filems Inc. 


PAUL COX 
1640 E. Mountain Street 


Pasadena 7, California 
Telephone SYcamore 46006 


problems. No teacher ever comes to the 
point where he cannot learn. He should 
not enter the profession merely as a stop 
gap but as a work that he must give his 
mind to. As individuals he must be recog: 
nized as an all-around person who knows 
his subject, his student, his community and 
the world in which he lives. 

Hilda Maeling, national executive secre- 
tary of NEA Classroom Teachers Depart- 
ment, has made the following statement: 

“The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers realizes that the local association is the 
cornerstone of professional organization ac- 
tivities; that it is the workshop in training 
for leadership; that State and national as- 
sOciations gain in strength and activity to 
serve as professional attitudes and loyalties 
are built through the activities of the local 
associations.” 

Therefore let each local organiza- 
tion build up its strength and speak 
on matters of 
through its representative on the Exe- 


cutive Board, Northern Section, Cali- 


teachers welfare 


fornia Teachers Association. 


Sehool Nursing 


7 
% ays G. St. J. Perrott, “Since the 
time of the Civil War, the high pro- 
portion of physical defects found 
among young men being examined for 
military service has been viewed with 
alarm. The only result observable in 
80 years, however, has been a number 
of papers by medical statisticians.” 

Today it looks as if times have changed. 
Whatever may be the individual interpre- 
tation of recent draft figures, all will agree 
they have done one important service — 
focussed the attention of educators and 
public-health people on the need to plan 
adequate health services for the 
child. 

National agencies, official and private, 
State and local boards of education and of 
bealth are moving in the direction of joint 
action and planning. School health affairs 
are, moving fast. 

The September 1945 issue of Public 
Health Nursing magazine, official organ of 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, is devoted to health services for 
the school child. The issues following will 
report other significant developments in the 
school health field. « 

Beginning with September, there is a 
special offer, to school personnel, of 6 
monthly issues for $1. Write NOPHIN 
(National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York. 


school 
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American Edueation Week 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


Mitexcntnicns to Promote the 
General Welfare is the theme for the 
25th annual observance of American 
Education Week. No theme could be 
more pertinent to the problems that 
face our country and the world in the 
postwar years that lie ahead. 


The schools have unique Opportuni- 
ties of developing citizens who are 
concerned about the general welfare 
in peace as well as in war, If isola. 
tionism has been found wanting as an 
international policy, it is no less desir. 
able in the more intimate relations of 
individuals, of groups, of professions, 


and of communities. Only as we 


learn to promote the general welfare 
can we live happily in the new world 
that science and technology have 
developed. 


We have won the war because of the 
fact that we have endowed our young men 
with the best possible training and equip- 
ment for war. 


What of the future? First, we must do 
our share in making the United Nations 
Charter an effective instrument for an en 
during peace. And second, we must 
strengthen our democracy within so as to 
provide a maximum of happiness, security, 
and freedom for all. 


To do these things requires that we now 
endow our young people with the best 
training and equipment for the years of 
peace to come. For Education in the long 
run is undeniably the most important step 
we can take toward the accomplishment of 
these objectives. Half-hearted support of 
education for the peace will not do. 


The NEA has again made materials available 
available at nominal cost to assist local groups 
in planning and conducting the observance of 
American Education Week. Write today for 
complete list and order form. Address Na 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


News of China is an 8-page illustrated 
monthly, dedicated to United China Relief 
and member of National War Fund. Cal 
fornia teachers who are interested may 0 
tain copies by writing United China Relief 
1790 Broadway, New York City 19. 
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| Our CDemocracy Needs ©Protecting 


URING THE NEXT FEW Years our American way of life will face hard foes here 
D at home. Clever and able theorists will take full advantage of post-war 
confusion to widen their plantings of doctrines and ideals alien to our code of 
freedom. Naturally, they will seek the soil most fertile for such plantings— 
young minds. 


You teachers are chosen guides for these young minds; yours the right and privi- 
lege to lead them to a clear understanding of the human values of our democracy; 
and to awaken in them appreciation of its benefits, which ‘‘are not given free, but 
must be earned through work and service,” according to Dr. Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, of the State of Pennsylvania. 


‘‘A good school is a community organ- _ the latter are of special importance, since 
ized for learning,’’ he adds, in a recent __ it is their major function to sift and corre- 
statement. ‘‘As such, it should match as _late facts. For use in schools, a magazine 
nearly as possible, the purposes and pro- such as the Reader’s Digest, which offers 
cedures of a community organized for liv- _ accurate and interesting summaries of sig- 
ing. It is for living that we should train nificant events and achievements in the 
youth, and to do this at all adequately we _ social, scientific and economic fields, is of 
must adapt the course of studies to the _ high value. Its worth is increased by its 
needs and responsibilities of citizenship _ well-edited presentations. 


lhe atari. i ‘Democracy offers as its political ideal 


‘‘One of the major needs is a means for development of opportunity for the indi- 
circulating knowledge of what is being vidual. Its benefits are not given free, but 
thought and done, not only in the imme- _ must be earned through work and service. 
diate community, but throughout the na~ = Here, again, good magazines aid in the 
tion and the world. This function is per- © development and use of opportunity by 
formed by newspapers and magazines, and _ spurring the imagination.” 


Pennsylvania, the birth-state of our freedom, was the second state to estab- 
lish, in 1834, a tax-supported public school system. "There, as elsewhere in the 
nation, public schools have become our first line of defense against the foes of 
democracy. They have proved their protective power, and so long as they stand 
for free access to the facts on which knowledge is based, and to all sides of con- 
troversial issues, they will continue to bulwark the brand of freedom we want 


The Readers Digest 


and need. 
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In National Rehabilitation 





ICE CREAM 


IS SERVED OFTEN! 


TO SERVICEMEN IN HOSPITALS ... 
and to war-weary civilians . . . Ice 
Cream supplies milk nutrients ef- 
fective in promoting recovery .. . 
and at the same time it also imparts 
the comfort and satisfaction helpful 
in building morale. 

Home economists and teachers of 
nutrition know that Ice Cream is 
high on the Army-Navy list of 
morale building and nutritive foods 
... and that it is considered an ideal 
way to provide milk nutrients. 


The nutrients of Ice Cream .. . 





calcium ... “‘complete’”’ proteins... 
riboflavin ... vitamin A... are the 
same ones found in milk ... Na- 


ture’s most nearly perfect food. To 
the serviceman . . . to the growing 
child ...to the tired civilian... 
Ice Cream looks good... tastes 
good .. . is good! 


During the period of National Rehabilitation 
. .- it’s worth-while te remember 


ICE CREAM IS A 
NUTRITIOUS FOOD 


(and Morale Building) 


“*Ice Cream—Let’s Find Out About 
It” together with a teachers sup- 
plement, a helpful teaching aid 
...sent FREE on request. Write 
for a copy to: National Dairy 
Council, Dept.000000,111N. Canal 
Street, Chicago 6, Illi- 
nois ... an _ educa- 
tional organization 4 
peceereaee national 
ealth through better 
understanding of dairy 
foods and their use. 
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SIERRA EDUCATIONAL Ngy, 


EDUCATION 


Virgil Volla, President, California Industrial Education Association: 
Los Angeles City Schools ; 


Denese Industrial Educa- 
tion Association represents 2500 In- 
dustrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion teachers in California who are 
engaged in training the youth of this 
great State in the skills and knowledge 
of industry; its processes, techniques, 
and appreciation of the use and up- 
keep of its products. 


It is highly desirable for all educa- 
tors including members of our own 
field to clarify their thinking and 
terminology. The various interpreta- 
tion of the terminology used is gen- 
erally confusing and misunderstood. 
The word vocational is used indis- 
criminately. In the broadest sense of 
the word all fields of education are 
vocational —training for a calling, 
profession or lifes work. Generally 
school people refer to that — degrad- 
ing — shop-work as vocational. First 
I wish to clarify the terminology and 
not the opinion. 


There are two inter-related divisions 
in the phase of education which deals 
with the tools, machines and materials 
of industry: 


1. Industrial Arts refers to that part of 
the general education program which pro- 
vides for training in the use of tools, 
machines and materials and a study and 
understanding of information related to the 
various broad industrial fields; such as 
drafting, printing, woodwork, metal work, 
electricity, automotive and aviation. 


2. Vocational Education refers to the 
federally - reimbursed program established 
under the Smith-Hughes and George Deen 
Acts providing for training in specific trades 
for students who qualify and have chosen 
a vocation. Vocational training of this type 
is available in agriculture, business and 
home making besides trades and industries. 


Industrial Arts should be adequately 
provided for in every school in Cali- 
fornia to give at least the basic min- 
imum training every student should 
have in the skills and understandings 
of tools, materials and processes that 
will aid them to be discriminating 


consumers, handy home members cap- 








Virgil Volla of Los Angeles, Presiden 


able of doing simple repair jobs, 
guided in discovering aptitudes and 
abilities which lead to the choice of 
a vocation, interested in a hobby, ap 
preciative of good craftsmanship and 
to instill in them a respect for the 
man who earns his bread by the sweat 
of his brow. 


Vocational Education (federally re 
imbursed) is available under the Cali 
fornia plan to all schools that qualify 
under the provisions of the federal 
acts. The students must have chosen 
a vocation and qualified as to age and 
aptitude. The program must be ap 
proved by the State Department, a 
qualified teacher must be available, 
required enrollment in classes must be 
maintained, prescribed standards must 
be met and a favorable employment 
record is essential. 


Now let us clarify the education 
implications. There is no finer me 
dium for practicing democracy that 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Edv 
cation properly taught. Students have 
to work together, move about with 
freedom, share tools, plan work, d 
velop ideas and express themselves by 
taking part in the shop organization 


There is no finer training for de 
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veloping responsibility than the shop 


giuation where there are tools to be 
kept in order, cleaning up jobs to do, 
naterials to be distributed, projects to 
be stored, service jobs to be ddne and 
cass members all delegated to do 
their share. 

The practical application of math 
and science is everyday routine in 
shop work. Mahogany from Hon- 
guras, tin from Chile, production lines, 
hy offs, supply and demand, labor 
disputes, wages and standards of liv- 
ing become tangible realities through 
experiences in the shops thus enrich- 
ing and giving life to geography, so- 
cial studies, economics, etc. Where is 
reading, spelling, punctuation, English 
and grammar more specific and def- 
inte than in the print shop? 


A Rich Program 


The thing that I am driving at is 
to dispell the erroneous concept fre- 
quently expressed by those who refer 
to that — degrading — shop-work. 
Forgive them for they do not know 
that Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, properly handled, provide 
avenues of interest for purposeful 
study, and enrichment for every other 
school subject besides providing a 
background of experiences that have 
application to the greatest necessity 
of man— that of making a living, 
and in the pursuits that the greatest 
percentage of our school population 
ultimately find themselves engaged. 


‘Tam fully aware that in many cases 
the Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education departments are not meas- 
uring up to this premise. I am also 
aware that there are many contribut- 
ing factors to which this is no specific 
panacea. 


The California Industrial Educa- 
tion Association is a professional or- 
ganization which is striving to build 
professional consciousness, unity and 
cooperative improvement into its own 
ranks. This organization is dedicated 
0 cooperation and active participa- 
tion in local, State and national edu- 
cational groups whose purpose is the 
improvement and betterment of edu- 
Cation and the teaching profession. 





GEOGRAPHY FOR THE AIR AGE 


INTRODUCTION TO 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Bernice BaxTER and THap STEVENS 





© Presents in easy, interesting fashion a background of 
information which will assist the junior high school 
student to understand new global concepts of geog- 
raphy and to apply them. 


® Includes chapters on Learning the Language of Maps 
and Globes, Maps and Map Making, Projections, 
New Ideas of Distance and Direction. 


© Provides outline maps for tracing and abundant exer- 
cises leading to an understanding and interpretation 
of modern maps. 


© Ample visual aids— drawings, photographs, figures — 
further clarify and simplify concepts discussed. 


List Price, $1.92 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


San Francisco ° ° - - ° ° California 





Gives the “Know How” That Helps 
Build Success 


“EKlements of General 
Business” 


Polishook - Beighey - Wheland 


Here’s a new book that helps bridge the gap between 
school and life-work! It teaches students how to use busi- 
ness methods in everyday affairs — how to handle money, 
buy wisely, use banks, credit and insurance; how to budget 


and invest and a host of other practical matters. They learn 
about mortgages, notes and other business papers; how to 
use arithmetic in daily affairs; how to purchase, rent and 
run a home, ete. 


Taxation, social security and economic problems are 
discussed. Advice is given on how to choose, get and hold 
a job. Illustrated with many colored business forms and 
charts and up-to-the-minute photographs. Workbook, sep- 
arate tests and teacher’s manual. 


Send for Descriptive Cireular 532 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Seeond Street San Franceiseo 5 







































CREATIVE MUSIC 


PP nissusy Foundation School, 
1611 Anacapa Street, Santa Barbara, 
was established some years ago for re- 
search in development of creative 
music in young children. Director is 
Gladys Evelyn Moorhead, formerly a 
leading Los Angeles teacher and at 
that time prominent in California 
Teachers Association activities. 

The Foundation has issued three 
relating to the 
music of young children. Because of 
the belief that the Pillsbury School is 
throwing much helpful light upon 


printed prochures 


teaching in fields other than music, as 
well as in music itself, the following 


inquiry recently was addressed to Miss 
Moorhead: 


“As we understand it, your work with 
little children is solely in the field of cre- 
ative music on their level. Do these same 
children, 1. have the regular conventional 
lessons on an instrument, whereby they at- 
tain mastery of an instrument; 2. do they 
have systematic training in the appreciation 
and interpretation of the 
music of the ages?” 


representative 


Miss Moorhead replies: 


As to your two questions. It is true that 
we are interested primarily in creative 
music. We also are interested, however, in 
the development of musical understanding, 
in the development of musicianship in the 
large sense. We plan not only to develop 
creative capacity in the individual and mu- 
sical understanding for him, but we hope 
also to learn enough about the musical ca- 
pacities and natural ways of learning of all 
young children (with ours as samples), to 
offer information and techniques to persons 
and schools working in music education. 

Now the questions: 1. When the child 
is old enough so that his hand, fingers, etc., 
are sufficiently developed that an instru- 
ment can be used without the formation of 
bad habits which later must be overcome 
when the physical structure becomes ade- 
quate for correct ones, the child may have, 
often does have, “music lessons” as that is 
generally understood; sometimes these are 
too “conventional” to be good education in 
any sense, but two or three teachers here 
at least, combine with instrumental teaching 
some of the established principles of good 
education. 

Before that all our children have had a 
degree of experience with ‘simple instru- 
ments — marimba, oriental sarons (penta- 
tonic metal marimbas), flageolets, sets of 
bells and of gongs, etc. — which have been 





used to teach mechanics, timbre and possi- 
bilities of instruments in general. We think 
that such preliminary experience, which 
yields wide understanding of tone, pitch, 
rhythm, melody, as well as much experi- 
ence in vocal production, is necessary to 
build the music’ readiness,” the many con- 
cepts which we relate directly to the writ- 
ing and reading of notation described in the 
brochure. 


The complexities of the complete and 
formal music book, we feel, are best ap- 
proached by these two steps (i.e., adequate 
conceptual background; translation of con- 
crete understandings into abstract music- 
writing). This is in line with established 
methods of teaching reading, based on the 
children’s experiences rather than on Lamb's 
Tales from Shakespeare. 


2. At the ages of our children (2-6 
years), no systematized use of the “repre- 
sentative music of the ages” is possible. 
However, the children are exposed to an 
exceptionally wide selection of music, prin- 
cipally by recordings; used for listening, 
either for enjoyment or with some technical 
discussion; used also in various functional 
ways, as for dance accompaniment, to aug- 
ment the children’s own experience in some 
specific way, or played by the child in his 
own explorations. 

The recordings are selected in part be- 
cause of our desire to develop wide toler- 
ances and understandings, and in part from 
our experience of the age suitability of cer- 
tain types of music. They include instru- 
mental and vocal music; occidental, oriental 
and primitive music; as well as plainsong, 
plainchant, folk music of many peoples, 
music of the usual European background 
(our culture), “modern” music, etc. Pre- 
sumably these will be raw material later 
for the abstract systematic arrangement pos- 
sible to older children; certainly they build 
tolerance for music of many cultures, often 
closed to us because of our own early ex- 
clusiveness of musical background. 


California Conservation Council, with 
State headquarters at Santa Barbara, issues 
numerous leaflets of great practical interest 
and value to teachers and school children. 
Among the titles are, Wild Flowers of 
California; Common Land Birds in Califor- 
nia; References on Conservation and Vic- 
tory Gardens; Forest Puzzle Tree; Soil Con- 
servation. Of special importance is the 4- 
page illustrated leaflet, Conservation Prac- 
tice Imperative, by Pearl Chase, president 
of the Council. By writing to the Council, 
the teacher may obtain a free list of leaflets 
and other publications. 
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World Book Company, whose Califor; 
agent is Clyde S. Jones, with Offices we 
New Montgomery Street, San Franciseg 5 
issues the Pintner General Ability Tests y 
two series, —a verbal series and a soni 
guage series. The verbal series is in 4 
groups, — primary, elementary, intermed, 
ate, and advanced. 

The non-language series, most recent] 
issued, is intermediate, for grades 4 through 
9. This series is for measuring general abil. 
ity without the use of reading. No langtrage 
is required to answer the items; directions 
can be given by pantomime. It js Specially 
suited for use with those having a special 
language handicap or with deaf children: 
and can be used to supplement the Pintnes 
Verbal Series to give a more complete pic 
ture of the pupil, or used by itself in spe 
cial cases. 


Essentials in English 


M C CORMICK- Mathers Pub. 
lishing Company, with Pacific Coast 
offices at Los Angeles and Portland 
and home office at Wichita, Kansas, 
has issued a new edition of its widely 
known 3-book series, Essentials in 
English, Laboratory Method. 


This is a logical progressive system of 
teaching English which invites students to 
participate in the learning activities. Cor 
rect usage is explained, and the student 
practices correct usage — learning by doing 

The Laboratory Method provides a com 
plete testing program, the result of exter 
sive research, which corresponds with and 
completes the teaching plan. A set of tests 
—one diagnostic, eight achievement, one 
final — is provided with each book; price 
60c each. 


New Sehools in Germany 


Miajor James F. Bursch, on leave of 
absence as deputy superintendent of schools 
in Sacramento, is credited with establishing 
the first state department of education to 
function under Allied control in Germany 
The educating of German children is con 
fined at present to the first four grades in 
elementary schools. 

Bursch set up in the Saar Basin province 
a state department of education, selecting ne¥ 
superintendents of education for each city and 
county. His tasks included elimination of all 
Nazi teachers, revising and writing textbooks 
and revising completely the courses of study. 
Institutes were held by Major Bursch in every 
city and county to train teachers in Democratit 
principles. 

Major Bursch, a veteran of the first World 
War, was commissioned in his present rank in 
the army military government two years a8 
He arrived in Germany a month before V-E Day. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


hk, 4 55,000-word report on its war- 


ime training film program, the 


United States Navy, in the current is- 
sue of Business Screen magazine, re- 
yeals for the benefit of the field of 
education a wealth of experience 
gained from the production and use 
of thousands of audio-visual aids. 


Findings relative to new techniques and 
values in training films are detailed in 29 
illustrated feature articles, prepared by 
Navy officers. According to the foreword 
by Rear Admiral D. C. Ramsey, the Navy's 
film program has “contributed in a very 
large measure to building the most powerful 
fighting force afloat.” 


Lessons in the field of audio and visual 
aids were learned rapidly in the laboratory 
of wartime experience. Their revelation 
points the way toward peacetime uses that 
will benefit not only education, but industry 
and government and the film industry it- 
slf, in the peacetime future. 


The edition of Business Screen in which 
the report appears was limited in quantity 
by wartime conditions. It consists of 124 
pages, size 101, by 13. Copies at $1. each 
are rapidly being spoken for by schools 
whose training methods depend on the 
various uses of visual aids. 


Address O. H. Coelln Jr., secretary, National 
War Committee for Visual Education and pub- 
lisher of Business Screen Magazine, 157 East 
Erie Street, Chicago. 


An Invitation 


Vis, an invitation to teachers and other 
school officials to order now, a leaflet made 
available by the National Education Associ- 
ation to be used in inviting parents and 
citizens to visit the schools during American 
Education Week, November 11-17. 


This 8-page, 3x 5-inch leaflet, leaves 
space on the front for addressing it to 
parents or citizens by either pupil or teacher. 
Back page space is also left for any local 
message. 


Other pages, attractively illustrated, in- 
vite parents and citizens to visit the schools 
during American Education Week in sim- 
ple, sincere language. 


Inexpensively priced at 25e per package of 25 
with discounts on additional packages; 2-9 pack- 
ages, 10% ; 10-99 packages, 25%; 100 or more 
packages, 33 1/3%. Order from National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 





Its new..and.. its news! 


A new world history 


unique in organization 


- For high schools — 


The Ladder of His tory 


BY CLOSE AND BURKE 


Integrating the chronological story of 
man with the topical study of basic 


themes in his development. 


The Macmillan TTL 
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TRACKLESS TROLLEYS 


A MODERN AID TO PROMOTE AND FACILITATE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Jonas Howard, New York City 


Tinvakiens are aware of the 
importance of safe, efficient, rapid 
and reliable mass transport to educa- 
tion, especially teachers in primary 
grades. 


They realize that prior to this war 
and, in fact, to some extent at this 
time, inadequate mass transport facili- 
ties and street and highway conges- 
tion has a direct bearing upon school 
attendance and pupil progress. 


Therefore it will be good news to 
teachers and others responsible for 
the successful conduct of our schools 
tc learn that studies have been made 
designed to improve traffic and tran- 
sit conditions which prevailed pre- 
viously. 


Reforms in various phases of urban 
mass-transport are among the major 
correctives to be introduced, especially 


with relation to the wider use of the 
new trackless-trolley coach as an ad- 
junct to street-car and motor-bus op- 
eration. Over 50 American and Ca- 
nadian cities have been testing out 
this type of vehicle with a great deal 
of success. 


The question is: What will the 
wider use of trackless-trolley coaches 
in our cities and towns do to help the 
cause of education insofar as it affects 
school attendance? 


While nowhere is it felt that this 
form of mass-transport vehicle will 
substitute the street-car or motor-bus, 
it has proved itself superior in many 
ways on certain types of routes han- 
dling certain types or groups of pas- 
sengers. 


For instance, the trackless-trolley 
coach starts and stops, accelerates, de- 
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celerates more quickly, and with less 
discomfort to passengers. It jg silent 
and odorless, loads and unloads at the 
curb—an advantage every teacher 
will appreciate — it can by-pass slow. 
er traffic as well as other obstruc- 
tions, which makes it more reliable. 


It is easier to drive, which makes 
it safer to ride in and safer from the 
standpoint of the pedestrian pupil on 
his or her way to and from school, 
It is more easily heated and air-condj. 
tioned in season. 


However, this improvement jn 
urban mass-transport vehicles is pot 
the only opportunity for transit and 
traffic condition reform after the war. 
Recent findings of Eno Foundation 
for Highway Traffic Control point 
out, among other things, that speed 
is a factor in every motor accident 
(something of direct concern to teach- 
ers) and that accident severity is di- 
rectly proportional to speed. There is 
need for more driver education, this 
survey declares after careful study of 
the facts, while traffic control devices, 
signs and markings must be installed 





MY SECOND 
NUMBER BOOK 


By Joun R. Crark, Artuur S. Ors 
and Caro.ine Hatton Ciark 


116 New Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 5 





MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK 


MY SECOND 


NUMBER BOOK 


A sound: and effective program for beginners 


New number books that develop arithmetic meanings and direct 


children in the early grades in effective use of number. They 


supply drili that is the basis for later successful work in arith- 


metic — drill in meanings, in relationships, and in facts. Large, 


simple drawings and graphic devices, such as the abacus and 


“slide rule,” provide concreteness of imagery. The books 


employ an-essential minimum vocabulary carefully determined 


to eliminate language difficulties. They make definite provi- 


sion for organized, sequential learning of arithmetic and pro- 


mote discovery and resourcefulness in problem solving. 


World Book Company 





Represented by 
CLYDE S. JONES 
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after the war which will remedy pres- 


ent hazards. 
In its highway conference proceed- 


ings report, The Foundation points 
out that: “postwar traffic-engineering 
problems will include: a. more vehicle- 
miles of highway travel; b. increased 
emphasis on time values of travel; c. 
more rapid and less interrupted flow 
of traffic; d. attractive convenient 
parking; e. through roads and streets 
for through traffic and reduction of 
conflicts between commercial and 
other traffic. 

To a greater and greater extent our 
schools must cope with pupil-travel 
by mass-transport vehicle—the street- 
car, motor-bus or trackless-trolley. 
The schools are chiefly interested in 
order of importance in 

1. Safe travel for children. 
2. Speedy travel. 

3. Prompt arrival. 

4. Comfortable travel. 

In the final analysis, over-crowded 
streets work against these goals. If 
better mass-transport accommodations 
can be supplied by the proper use of 
trackless- trolleys and motor - buses, 
plus improved traffic regulations, there 
will be fewer private cars to jam our 
streets, because more owners will 
leave cars in parking lots and start 
and complete trips only with automo- 
biles. Consider this: 

The average speed in pre-war con- 
gested street traffic was 3 miles per 
hour. 

A normal city street can carry 3700 
persons an hour in private autos ex- 
clusively. 

With electric trackless-trolleys along 
with private autos on the same street, 
15,000 can be carried hourly. 

School efficiency is affected by 
these factors, and teachers naturally 
will take a growing interest in local 
transit reform. 


* * #* 


Miss Willie A. Lawson, for many years 
executive secretary of. the Arkansas Educa- 


tion Association, has retired from that posi- 


tion and is now agent for school supplies 
and equipment, 114 East Second Street, 
little Rock. She made an outstanding 
record in her previous work and is nation- 
ally known as one of America’s leading 
school-women. 











































THE INSTRUCTOR 
The Outstanding Magazine 


for Teachers 


s Ten Big Issues With Plans 
per year —. For An Entire School Year 
2 Years for $5.00 


Up-to-the-minute, authoritative 
sechoolroom assistance in: 


Plays - Songs - Stories Handwork and Posters 


Art Appreciation Teaching the Arts 
The Three R’s Special Problems 
Seatwork Tests 


Social-Studies and Elementary-Science Units 
Aids — Ideas — Suggestions 


THE INSTRUCTOR MAGAZINE 
Dansville, N. Y. 4 


Enter my subscription at once to start with 


1 Year #¢p00 2Years $2700 
[| (10 Issues) uf (20 Issues) oe 








Paste this coupon on a Ile postal card— Mail to us today. 









































UNIT IN 


I, our 6-4-4 plan, the course in 
Occupational Study worked well as a 
3-weeks unit with general and com- 
mercial 11th grade English classes this 
year. 

After various methods of past pro- 
cedure, we finally tried conducting the 
classes first period in the library un- 


basic texts. 


Manuals. 


and Children Love Them! 


In these war busy days, teachers by the thousand have 
leaned heavily on the quick and efficient help given them by 
Webster Workbooks. Pupils, too, have expressed their de- 
light with these sound, f 
titles available. Cost less than tablet paper. 


@ SHARP’S USEFUL LANGUAGE 


Interesting, carefully graded exercises on the fundamentals of 
functional grammar; punctuation and usage; for use with any 


OCCUPATIONS 


Louise Scott, Instructor, Ventura Junior College 


D. R. Henry, Principal 


der my direct supervision and plan- 
ning. Here was a suitable place to 
hold such classes because of the large 
stock of materials on hand in the na- 
ture of books, pamphlets, monographs, 
periodicals, catalogs, and testing ma- 
terials. 

First of all, I taught the use of the 


ractical books. More than 105 


A book for each grade. 16c to 20c list price. Testbooks and 


@ GEOGRAPHY 






























Study Guides in Geography that make geography a fascinat- 
ing subject. These workbooks meet every economic, indus- 
trial, and commercial demand of the present day and fit in 
with any textbook or geographical reader you use. 


Grades 3 through 7. 28c to 52c list price. 


MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 


This series contains a wealth of drill and problem material 
covering every step and process. There are introductory 
helps, a scoring system, modern problem material, careful 
gradation, tests and answers. 


Grades I thru IV. 


EYE AND EAR FUN 
Phonic Workbooks. 


Here are a few of the many skills essential to word recogni- 
tion developed by each book: Observe general form of words: 
Use context clues in recopying words; Hear likeness of sounds 


in different words; Analyze words by recognizing familiar 
parts. 


A book for each grade. 24c list price. 


end for the 1945 
WEBSTER WORK BOOK 
Catalog NOW! 





WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL Ney 


library-location of books, how to ie 
the card catalog, Reader's Guide, ang 
pamphlet file. 

Each student selected one occupa, 
tional interest and prepared for rp, 
search. After a lesson on compiling 
a bibliography, he went to work gg, 
lecting material and writing chapters 
on such topics as: 

1. History of the occupation, 2, Nature 
of the work, 3. Personal experiences in th 
field, 4. Educational requirements, 5, 
Hours, 6. Types of jobs, 7. Chances for 
advancement, 8. Advantages and disadvan. 
tages, 9. Personality requisites, 10. Reasons 
for selecting work, 11. Competition ang 
turnover, 12. People successful in the field, 

Discussions were held on the sub. 
ject of employment. I found that sty. 
dents like to discuss the manner of gh 
taining a job. We dwelt at some 
lengths on personal application, types 
of personalities needed for certain 
jobs, why people fail or succeed, stay. 
ing at the top, and definition of char. 
acter-traits like tact, cooperation, per- 
severance and leadership. We dig 
cussed democracy in work; the neces 
sity of being able to follow and take 
orders; the fact that all types of work 
are honorable and necessary to make 
the wheels go around. 

I administered the Kuter Preference 
Inventory and interpreted it for each 
student individually. Each learned 
how to fill out an application ques 
tionnaire properly, how to write for 
materials and information, and how to 
construct a letter of application. 


The Unit Notebook 


At the end of the unit each stu 
dent handed in a notebook contain 
ing an index, a bibliography, chapters, 
illustrations, pamphlets and clippings 
gathered from various sources, a ret’ 
ord of the interview, and one book 
report based on either a biography 
of some person successful in the work 
or a good reference book of his own 
choice. . 

All English teachers felt that the 
unit had been highly valuable in stim 
ulating the boys and girls to think 
about their own futures and in help 
ing them to adjust themselves to 4 


post-war world. 
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sEpPTEMBER 1945 
A Stake in India 


Jrow's fishermen are returning to 
the sea for the first time since the war 
an. Women, widowed and impov- 


wished by the recent famine, are 
arming crafts that will bring them 
, means of support. People long 
courged by want and illness feel the 
first hope of returning strength. Al- 
though India today is a war casualty, 
_a country invaded not with bombs 
and battle, but with hunger, destitu- 
tion and disease, —she is slowly re- 


covering. 


More than ever, in this crucial transition, 
India needs America’s aid. 

Famine came to India in 1943 as the 
cumulative result of war-induced evils,—a 
reduced import of staple foods, a strangled 
transportation system which prevented equal 
distribution of supplies, inflation which 
rendered food prices prohibitive to millions. 
Disease followed on famine; for each of the 
nillion or more Indians who died of star- 
vation, twenty more came close to death, 
and today, seriously devitalized, are easy 
prey to disease. 


The smiting arm of war has proved itself 
long and cruel,—the arm of friendship 
must reach far to heal. The United States, 
with its troops stationed in the very heart 
of India’s suffering districts, has a stake in 
India's wellbeing, a moral responsibility to- 
ward her recovery. 


American Friends 


American aid has already been brought 
to India by the American Friends Service 
Committee (Quakers), an organization ded- 
icated to the promotion of goodwill and the 
relief of suffering wherever people are in 
need. This Quaker group, which fed chil- 
dren in Germany in 1918, which has saved 
children in France from slow starvation dur- 
ing the last five years by its lunch canteens 
and milk clinics, has carried on its modest 
rescue program in India since the beginning 
of the famine. It has helped to provide 
milk for over 100,000 children daily, and 
has organized hot lunch canteens. It has 
distributed millions of vitamin tablets 
monthly to children and adults. Its boat 
yard, run in cooperation with the Govern- 
ment, provides simple fishing-craft at a 
minimum cost to fishermen whose ships 
were destroyed to impede invasion by the 
Japanese. In its industrial centers, trade 
training is gaining momentum as a rehabili- 
tation measure. 


American Relief for India, 41 Park Row, 
New York City 7, N. Y. 
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RECIPES FOR YOUR HOME 


AVOID GLARE 

Glare causes eyestrain and discom- 
fort. Don’t sit facing the light, and 
don’t use shades that are too shal- 









































HAVE ENOUGH LIGHT 
WHERE AND WHEN 
YOU NEED iT 

Some tasks require more light than 
others, just as some eyes need more 
light. Needlework on dark material 
requires a maximum quantity of 
good quality light. Studying, read- 
ing and other close work are next in 
light demand. Bring the lamp close 
to your work, so that it sheds its 
light on the reading or work sur- 
face. Provide enough light in 


) 


RIGHT 





WRONG 





low to cover the bulb, or too thin 
to conceal the outline of the lighted 
lamp bulb. A bare, unshaded lamp 
bulb is the worst of all. Shade all 
your bulbs and you will not only 
see better and without strain, but 
you will secure more light where 
you need it. 


AVOID HARSH 
SHADOWS 


Sharp shadows also lead to eye- 
strain. They are caused largely by 
a lamp (such as 
a gooseneck or 
old - fashioned 
bridge lamp) 
which confines 
the light to one 


enough places for each member of 
the family. When merely talking 
or listening to the radio, subdued 
light is adequate, but it should be 
pleasant light. Don’t sit in a room 
that is too dark and gloomy. 


Provide adequate light for the 
task at hand. Have your eyes ex- 
amined regularly. Your eyes must 
last a lifetime. 


WRONG 


spot and leaves 
the rest of the 
room in semi- 
darkness. A dif- 
fusing bowl un- 
der the shade 
of a floor or 
table lamp will 
overcome this 
difficulty, soft- 
ening shadows 
and providing a 
pleasing quality of light that is easy 
on the eyes. 





HAVE CORRECT 
DIRECTION OF LIGHT 


Don’t “stand in your own light.” 
When you write or sew you should 
have the light at your left if you 
are right-handed — just the oppo- 
site if you are left-handed. In that 
way you avoid the shadow of your 
hand on your work. Never read in 
your own shadow. It causes eye- 
strain. 





® 


RIGHT, 


Surveys show that from 70% to 
80% of all housewives have defec- 
tive vision. Save eyesight and 
health by using your best light 


where you need it most. You can 
conserve, yet have all the light 
you need. 





WRONG 


RIGHT 


Write the Northern California Electrical 
Bureau, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 
3, if you are interested in other Better 
Light for Better Sight suggestions. 


Turn Lights On Early — 


The fading light of late afternoon 
and twilight is deceptive. 





Monthly 


meyauetont! 


Loans 





...t0 buy homes 


Call at any American Trust 
Company office for informa- 
tion on FHA loans to buy 
homes. These loans are 
made for long terms, with 


low monthly payments. 


to improve homes 


Wartime regulations, while 
limiting new construction, 
permit a wide range of home 
repairs and improvements. 
For details, call or write for 
our Monthly Payment 


Loan folder. 


AMERICAN 
PEC hes 
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Banking Since 1854 
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Many Offices Serving Northern California 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























CHILDRENS BIBLE CLURS 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL Ngyg 


Muriel B. Needham, Principal, Burbank Elementary School, Modesto, 
Stanislaus County 


——— people in various de- 
nominations and in many California 
communities seemed to get the idea all 
at once. 

They saw, with increasing alarm, 
that thousands of children were grow- 
ing to adulthood as ignorant of our 
Christian religion as are the heathen 
in the “darkest” parts of the earth. 

They saw that, while they were giv- 
ing their money to spread our faith 
abroad, it was being denied to the 
very youth who, in a short time, 
would be steering this so-called Chris- 
tian ship of state. 

To meet this challenge, they laid 
aside their denominational lines and 
banded together to organize Chil- 
drens Bible Clubs in homes near 
schools, where the elementary chil- 
dren of all ages could drop in after 
school and hear the Bible stories. 
Children thronged to them in city 
and country. In many towns the in- 
terest has been so great that the spon- 
sors have found it necessary to em- 
ploy a fulltime worker to carry on 
the clubs. 

These clubs have memberships of 


from 5 or 6 to 100 or over. The chi, 
dren sit about informally, on couches, 
or cushions, or on the floor, sing 
songs, repeat Bible verses and listen 
with pleasure to the old stories from 
the old Book. The effect upon the 
children is almost a miracle. 

One police chief said: “These Bible 
Clubs, although almost unknown tp 
the general public, are, in my estima. 
tion, doing more than any othe 
agency to curb juvenile delinquency.” 

A lady states: “Since the Bible 
Club has been started in our neigh- 
borhood, the whole atmosphere has 
changed. Now, instead of rocks 
through my windows, I get flowers 
on my doorstep, left there by kind 
little hands. The children around 
here used to steal everything in sight, 
but that all stopped weeks ago.” 

A principal remarked: “Since our 
Bible Club began, my discipline prob- 
lems have been greatly reduced. I am 
for the clubs 100%.” 

Every teacher or principal, who has 
the welfare of youth at heart, can well 
afford to give these clubs his enthusi- 
astic support. 





California, °49 


Shirley Horne, Music Instructor, 
Chico City Schools 


This phantasmagoria 
Was California: 


A VICIOUS, corrupt, and malignant 
round 

Of gunfire, outlaws, and gold new-found; 

Jangling piano in riotous saloon; 

Mine-weary laborer, rancher, buffoon, 

Tinsel-clad girls; hate, lust, confusion. 

This conglomerate surface: the outward il- 
lusion. 


Though disaster cried out in cadences sor- 
rowful, 

The fraternity of man proved ever more 
powerful. 

For ‘beneath this exterior, the land's very 
essence 

Was revealed in good-will, love’s quintes- 
sence. 


IT PAYS 


American Education Week Leaflet 


‘Eis is the title of a 16-page, 3x5 
inch leaflet just issued by National 
Education Association in connection 
with American Education Week, No 
vember 11-17. 


Each page is about one-half illustration, 
accompanied by one sentence in large type 
based upon the findings of the U. S. Cham 
ber of Commerce in its noteworthy publi 
cation, Education — An Investment in Peo 
ple, which provides evidence of the eco 
nomic values of education. 

This leaflet should have a mass distribution 
among laymen. Price permits just that since 
the leaflet is available at 1c per copy in a 
quantity of 25 or more. Order now for distribe 
tion during American Education Week, or # 
other times, since it is not labeled or dated with 
American Education Week. Address orders 
the National Education Association, 1201 Six 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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aan Series for Grades 7 through 12 


Peose and Poetry 


Proven as to merit by teachers Attractive in appearance, absorbing A system of Elective Units offers 
throughout the country, the Prose in content, and adaptable in appli- a choice of 12 novels and plays to 
and Poetry books have occupied cation, this series is graded to meet meet outside reading requirements 
a prominent position in the liter- successive age and interest levels. in grades 9 through 12. Students’ 
ature field over a period of many Material is of varying degrees of Workbooks and Teachers’ Man- 
difficulty. uals accompany each basic text. 
Two-color printing...modern format... fascinating content and 
a judicious balance of the best in prose and poetry from the 


classics down to World War II, combine to make these books a 
“must have” series. 


PROSE AND POETRY Journeys .....- - 

PROSE AND POETRY Adventures. . . .. - Grade 8 
PROSE AND POETRY fer Enjoyment. . .. .- Grade 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation . . . . Grade 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America . . . . = - Grade 11 
PROSE AND POETRY of England . . . .. . Grade 12 







































Write for descriptive folders and information 





about the program. 
249-259 West Erie Blvd. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Represented by 







Mr. Graham H. Beebe, 1200 Cortez Avenue, Burlingame, Calif. 











@ Most popular spot in the Lakeview High School 
is the library’s “browsing nook”. Attacked as . 
impractical when planned, this area devoted to <img = Jal ot 
the development of permanent reading habits has bf Mi 
proved, after two years, that students respond 
rapidly to this peculiarly adult privilege. Early 
comers get the settee and chairs, while others, 
studying at tables, await their turn at the fun of 
informal study. ; re’ 
@ Gaylord furniture in blond maple carries the , , — vanes 
ight, attractive appearance of the “browsing  Jikyrign, Senor High School, Batt Creek, Mic. 
nook” throughout the library. Like all Gaylord the “browsing nook” throughout the entire room. 
furniture, this is as practical and long-lasting as “0 Se 

it is attractive. Again, the combined efforts of 
librarian, architect, and Gaylord Bros. have pro- 
duced a smoothly running library—exactly fitted 
to the needs of its users. 







































laylonre BROS., INC. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Originators. and Builders of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 



















RECENT CHANGES 


IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS 


Carl A. Bowman, Director of Placement, California Teachers Association, 
Southern Section 


Southern California 
Los Angeles County 


Charles T. Kranz, former principal of Moun- 
tain View school, El Monte, elected district 
superintendent of that school system. 


Allen Keim, former principal of Capistrano 
union high school,'San Juan Capistrano, elected 
superintendent of San Gabriel city schools. 


Dr. Dan T. Williams, former superintendent 
of El Segundo schools, elected superintendent of 
Garvey city schools. 


Harry E. Moore, former 


Garvey schools, elected 
Segundo city schools. 


superintendent of 
superintendent of El 


Forrest G. Murdock, former principal of San 
ose high school, elected district superintendent 
of Centinela Valley union high school district, 
Inglewood, to succeed Harold O. Simar. 

Reginald M. Benton, elected district superin- 
tendent, Norwalk elementary schools, to succeed 
Don T, Delmet, who has been appointed by 
U. S. Civil Service Commission and the United 
Nations Committee for postwar work in Europe. 

Elmer H. Mitchell, elected principal of John 
Muir junior high school, Burbank, to succeed 
Virgil R. Kindy, who resigned to accept a posi- 


RPT 1s 


COMPLETE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE 


FIFTH AND SPRING STREETS 


tion as high school consultant with the Tulare 
County schools office. 

J. Russell Croad, former superintendent of 
San Bernardino city schools, elected superin- 
tendent of the Burbank city schools, to succeed 
Dr. Buel F. Enyeart, who has taken a position 
with the State Department of Education. 

H. Fred Heisner, elected principal of Ingle- 
wood union 
Haines. 

Fred Sparks, elected district superintendent, 
Hudson school district, Puente, to succeed D. P. 
Lucas, who has retired after 17 years in his 
last position. 


high school, to succeed James C. 


A, Ewing Konold, former vice-principal of 
high school, elected principal of 
Santa Monica high. school. Mr. Robert Gray, 
teacher in the Alhambra secondary system, will 
succeed A. Ewing Konold as vice-principal. 

Mrs. Hildreth M.- Doyle, former principal of 
Margaret Heath school in Baldwin Park, elected 
superintendent of Baldwin Park schools, to 
succeed Charles D. Jones, deceased. 

M. J. McCampbell, elected vice-principal of 
Norwalk school district. 

Charles A. Skutt, elected principal of Wash- 
ington school, Bellflower, to ‘succeed Clive 
Ferebee. 


Alhambra 


Clarence Dickison, elected acting district su- 
perintendent of Enterprise school district, to 


This bank has a loan plan, repayable on convenient monthly instalments, 
that is designed to meet your needs. The costs are surprisingly low, and 
you need not be a depositor to arrange a personal, instalment loan at 
any one of our 33 branch offices. 


BANK CREDIT 
and YOU 


Whenever you find the need of financial assist- 
ance ... to pay bills, buy an automobile, repair 
your home, or for any useful purpose, you will find 
the manager of your nearest Citizens National Bank 
friendly, courteous, and anxious to be of assistance. 
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succeed Richard M. Clowes, who is in mil 
service. : itary 


Kenneth Hurbert, teacher in Inglewood 
school, promoted to the vice-principalship 


Vic Wilson, elected attendance dir 


Excelsior high school, wetot at 


Dr. Buel F. Enyeart, former superin 
of Burbank city schools, 
Chief Division of Readjustm 
Department of Education. 
in Hellman Building, 
Los Angeles. 


te: 
has been ‘oily 
ent Education, State 
His office is | 
4th and Spring Streets 


Fred Ryan and Harold Williams, elected 
principals with Hermosa Beach school distriet 

Paul S. Rogers, elected principal of Castaie 
school district. 


Frank Gibson, elected attendance officer with 
Los Angeles city schools. 


Charles H. Carson, elected principal jn the 
Mountain View elementary district, ; 
Frances Cochrane, elected supervisor jn En. 
terprise school district. 
Jerome Edwards, elected principal of Roose. 
velt elementary school, 
Emmett Clark, deceased. 


Pomona, to succeed 

Walter Egger, elected principal in Monrovia 
elementary school district. 

Normal C. Hayhurst, former principal of 
Herbert Hoover high school, Glendale, elected 
assistant superintendent of schools, Glendale, to 
succeed Aleck L. Ferguson, deceased. 

Del Ward, of Downey high school, elected 
principal of Downey junior high school, 

Donald E, Hare, elected director of curricu. 
lum materials of the schools, 
Glendale. 

Dr. Kathryn H. Burkhart, elected supervisor 
during the past school year in Los Angeles 
County schools office. 
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Orange County 


Warburton, elected district superin- 
Fullerton high school and junior 
district, to succeed A. S. Refern, who 
oe after many years of service with 
ae secondary district as a high school 
principal ® 
Alton C. 
of Orange un 
Haven Smith, 
of service in 
ghich were spen 
j, V. Lawson, elected principal of Orange- 
hool, to succeed P. H. Pendleton. 


stanley 
yendent of 


nd superintendent. 

‘Seott, elected district superintendent 
ion high school, to succeed A. 
who has retired after 30 years 
the public schools, the last 17 of 
t in his last position. 





thorpe 8¢ 
Leo Varner, elected principal of San Clemente 


school, to succeed Kenneth Mitchell, 


Elmer Hunt, elected principal of Westminster 


school. 
paul C. Jungkeit, elected principal of Olive 


school, to succeed Vernon E. Hebel, who has 
yeepted & position in Santa Ana city schools. 
Thomas Wyatt, former county superintendent 
of schools in Montana, was elected to direct 
the community house and recreation for the 
city and the schools of Coalinga during the 
school year 1944-45. He has now accepted a 
position as principal in Fullerton city schools. 


Imperial County 


Emmett Finley, elected principal of Holtville 
mion high school, to succeed Dean _ S. 
Richmond. 

Harry C. Riley, elected district superintend- 
ent of the Calipatria schools, to succeed W. 
Wesley LaRue. ss 


San Bernardino County 


Gordon W. Park, former principal of Sturges 

junior high school, San Bernardino, elected 
acting superintendent of San Bernardino city 
schools, 

Reuben E. Johnson, elected district superin- 
tendent of Needles schools, to succeed Glen T. 
Goodwill, who went to Monterey last fall as 
city superintendent. 

Myra Kite, elected supervisor in Colton ele- 
mentary school district. 

Robert Ulrich, elected principal in San Ber- 
nardino city school system. 


Verling W. Marshall, formerly with War 


Relocation Authority, Rivers, Arizona, elected 
principal of Chino elementary school. 
Mrs. Theresa M. Stafford, vice-principal, 


elected district superintendent and principal of 
Cucamonga schools, to succeed Fred M. Sparks. 
Eva Riecks, elementary supervisor in San 
Bernardino city schools, elected supervisor of 
elementary schools, Redlands. 


Ventura County 


Albert Smith, elected principal of Conejo 
school, to succeed Alma M. Chandler. 
Edna F. Wisely, elected elementary 


visor for Ventura County schools. 







super- 


San Diego County 










Arthur Hearn, former principal of Gilroy 
high school, elected principal of Coronado high 
school, to succeed David R. Michaels. 

Gerald Prindiville, elected district superin- 
tendent of Lakeside union elementary schools, 
to succeed Edward E. Carender, who has re- 
tired from active education service. 

James A, Findley, elected principal, San 
Dieguito high school, to succeed Claire Jobe. 

Howard Rennick, elected superintendent of 
Mt. Empire high school, Pine Valley, to suc- 
teed James F. Martin. 

Holland Upton, former superintendent of San 


Gabriel city schools, elected assistant superin- 
tendent of San Diego city schools. 3 

A. E. Southworth, elected curriculum director 
with San Dieguito union high school, Encinitas. 

Walter Barrager, elected principal of West 
Fallbrook union school. 

Lloyd S. Van Winkle, principal in Chula 
Vista, elected superintendent of Ramona school 
district, succeeding Frank P. Jones. 5 


Riverside County 


Martin Munz, former principal of Prescott 
union high school, Arizona, elected principal of 
Hemet junior high school, to succeed Howard 
L. Rennick. 

Charles F. Frazier elected principal of 
Corona high school, to succeed Dale Glick, who 
resigned to enter business. 

Peter H, Pendleton, former 


principal of 
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Orangethorpe school, Orange, elected district 
superintendent of Coachella elementary schools. 


Miscellaneous 


William R. Culp, elected vice-principal of 
Sanger union high school, Sanger. 

Gerald Dennerlein, elected principal of Rock- 
pile union school, Bakersfield. 

W. Wesley LaRue, former district superin- 
tendent of Calipatria school district, elected 
principal of Chawanakee school district, Fresno 
County. 

George A. Priest, former superintendent of 
Coachella elementary district, elected general 
supervisor with Merced County office. 

Mrs. Evelyn Kennedy, formerly with Chico 
State College, elected principal of Oildale 
school, Bakersfield. 


Glen T. Goodwill, former superintendent of 





LAST 
MINUTE 


REMINDER! 


For teachers who have not yet placed their magazine subscriptions! You can still 
receive the September copy of most magazines if you place your order NOW! 


General Magazine List 


lyear 2 years 





The Grade Teacher................ $3.00 $5.00 
American Childhood ... 5.00 
American Girl ................. 3.00 
Children’s Activities 
Children’s Play Mate 

CG TAGE tcc 1.50 2.75 
CI sie oe 3.00 5.00 
Etude (Club 2.25) ..................... 2.50 4.00 
DOGUOROI ie ei reas 3.00 5.00 
Junior Arts & Activities........ 3.00 5.00 
Parents Magazine 

CE FOU WaRNO wsctoneteneccetins 2.00 3.00 





lyear 2years 


Popular Mechanics. ................ $2.50 $4.50 
Popular Science .................:...... 2.50 5.00 
Reader’s Digest ........................ 3.00 5.00 
School Arts 

COME SO sain iccctscsivence, 4.00 
sg ee ee 2.50 4.50 
WE CN srirctncsetetrectceess 1.00 


Renewals only within 30 days of expiration 


Good Housekeeping 


Woman’s Home Companion 2.50 





Special Educators Rates: School affiliation must accompany order. 


HYGEIA (2.50) 6 mo. 1.00 
LIFE (8.50) 2yrs. 7.00 
NATURE (3.00) Tyr. 2.40 


NEWSWEEK (5.00) iyr. 3.50 
TIME (5.00) iyr. 3.50 
BOY’S LIFE tyr. 2.00 


TO THE GRADE TEACHER, DARIEN, CONN. 





GRADE TEACHER BOOKS 


80c each — with The Grade Teacher, 60c each 


Democracy and Patriotism 
Studies in Classic Literature 
Units and Activities 

Science Units 

Modern Objective Tests 

Nature Lore 

Decorations for the Schoolroom 


Classroom Posters and Decorations 
Patriotic Plays and Programs 
Autumn Plays and Programs 
Winter Plays and Programs 
Spring Plays and Programs 

The Story Telling Hour 

New Stories to Tell 


NOTE: Without a subscription to THE GRADE TEACHER Time Orders for Books 
are not accepted unless the order amounts to $3.00 or more. 


The Grade Teacher 
The Grade Teacher 


THE GRADE TEACHER.... 
American Childhood 









THE GRADE TEACHER 
Fe BGR OEOI gna cn cccccaseccemsectiecgrenemteered 
THE GRADE TEACHER 
Junior Arts & Activities 





BOTH - $5. 


Any three of the above magazines, $8.25 


THE GRADE TEACHER, Darien, Conn. 


1 will 


COE Qaicn cnccccssecrstuss by October 15th, 1945. 
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Needles schools, elected district superintendent, 
Monterey. 

Theron L. McCuen, promoted from assistant 
superintendent to district superintendent of 
Kern Union high school district, Bakersfield, 
to succeed Dr. Thomas L. Nelson. 

Barton L, Webb, elected district superintend- 
ent, Sierra joint union high school, Auberry. 

Dr. Thomas L. Nelson, elected city superin- 
tendent, Berkeley. 

Stuart Mitchell, of Westwood high school, 
elected principal of Chico high school. 

Jacob Weins, elected district superintendent, 
Tehachapi high school, Tehachapi, to succeed 
Paul C. Giddings, who has accepted a position 
in Excelsior union high school, Norwalk. 

Leo Harris, former principal of Fresno high 
school, elected district superintendent, Carmel. 

Charles W. Burgess, of Willets high school, 
elected superintendent of the Hupa Valley 
schools, Hupa, Humboldt County. 





FASCINATING, 
PRACTICAL, 
TEACHABLE! 


fe bok, he Hub 


wee TAKING THINGS 





S BOOK 1 of a new handcraft series. It is 

designed for third or fourth grade use, but 
is suitable for higher grades where pupils have 
not had handcrafts. It is written for the pupil, 
and he can follow through with the simple 
directions. Its 61 explanatory figures and nu- 
merous other illustrations show a step-by-step 
development for each project. 


The Handbook for Teachers, provided free 
with all class orders of Making Things Is Fun, 
offers full directions for the teacher, sets up 
objectives and tells how they may be achieved ; 
tells how and where to secure materials. 


A Practical Handcraft Program 


The authors, Susan E. Boehmer, Special 
Handcraft Instructor, Cleveland, Ohio, Pub- 
lic Schools, and Chris H. Groneman, Head of 
Industrial Arts Department, A. & M. College, 
Texas, understand and deal with the problems 
that arise in actual teaching. No elaborate ma- 
terials or workshops are needed for successful 
use of the material. 


Examination copies sent on receipt of 


wholesale price. 


Making Things Is Fun, Book 1, retail, 30c; 
wholesale, 24c. 


Handbook for Teachers, single copies, 10c. 


Write for free 80-page illustrated catalogue, 
containing descriptions of all Steck publications. 






THE 






PUBLISHERS @ AUSTIN, TEXAS 





H. Fred Gatchel, of Redwood City high 
school, elected principal of Big Creek schools, 
Big Creek. 

Darrell W. Weir, of Palo Verde Valley union 
high school, Blythe, elected principal of Rands- 
burg high school, Randsburg. 

. Frederick Hasty, of Fontana, elected princi- 
pal of Richland school district, Shafter. 
“Edwin A. Hendrix, superintendent Alpaugh 
schools, elected principal of Live Oak schools 
in Sutter County, 

Lt. John A. Howard, elected field supervisor 
in the Division of Readjustment Education, 
State Department of Education. Dr. Howard 
was employed in the Inglewood high school 
district before entering the Navy. 


* * 


Huntington Beach Union High School 
District has issued a praiseworthy annual 
report on its Youth Activity Program for 
the past year. This 12-page mimeographed 
bulletin gives a comprehensive account of 
the various activities and projects which 
comprise: a particularly excellent program; 
Dr. W. Melvin Strong is director of youth 
activities. 

Raymond M. Elliott is the new principal, 
stepping up after 15 years as vice-principal. 
Mr. Elliott was formerly athletic coach and 


business manager at the University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. 


* * ES 
Two Poems 


Beatrice Krongold, Muir Junior High, 
Burbank 


For September 


§ inc a song of schooldays, 
Of pencil, book and pen; 
Such a time as there will be 
Till summer's here again. 








Tale Told on the Hollyhocks 


&o straight, demure and stately tall, 
Would you guess they gossip 
At the garden wall? 


* * * 


Announcement of appointment of Amer- 
ican Red Cross worker Ruth Fogg of Pa- 
cific Grove, California, to the staff of a 
naval hospital in the Marianas has been 
made by Pacific Ocean Area Headquarters 
of American Red Cross. 

Miss Fogg’s appointment to the Marianas 
as a recreation worker follows Red Cross 
service in army and naval hospitals in New 
Zealand. She has been with the organiza- 
tion since June 1942, and recently enjoyed 
30 days home leave. The daughter of 
Charles E. Fogg, of Pacific Grove, Miss 
Fogg is a former physical education teacher. 
Prior to joining the Red Cross, she taught 
in Live Oaks, California. Her AB degree 
was received in 1939 from University of 
California. 
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REDMAN SERVICE 
For The La boratory 
* * e 
Whenever on suk teen 
of any kind for your laboraioe 


Furniture—Apparatus—Bio] ‘ 
Specimens and Chemical. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMmPaAny 


585-587 Howard St. 2401S. 
San Francisco 5 Lee An 



























16MM 
SOUND FEATURES For 
SCHOOLS 


S300 
**My Friend Flicka” 
“Buffalo Bill” 
**Western Union” 
“Drums Along the 
Mohawk” 
IN TECHNICOLOR 
AVAILABLE JAN. |, 1946 


Bookings now being accepted 
















ALSO 
*“Guadaleanal Diary” 
**The Sullivans” 
and 100 other features for schools 
Write for catalogues 


SCREEN ADETTES, INC. 


1709 W. 8th Street 















Los Angeles (14) - - - - = California 
Sixty-eight Post Street 
San Francisco (4) - - - = California 





Distributors for Firms INcoRPoRATED 









Make your children 
happy! 


WHY THE CHIMES 
RANG 


A Christmas One-Act 
by ELIZABETH McFADDEN 













Has been played 7,867 times up 
to May 2, 1945. Not a new play 
—"but the children are always 
new!" 


THEME: a boy gives his heart with his 

good deed. PARTS: 2 boys, 1 man, 2 
women, 7 extras. SCENE: simple interior 
backed by a vision scene of a cathedral 
chancel. COSTUMES: medieval. MUSIC: 
beautiful and specially adapted to play. 
Brooks Atkinson, the distinguished critic, 
said in the New York TIMES: 
“For Christmas observances nothing sur 
passes the simple miracle play. ‘Why the 
Chimes Rang’ by Miss McFadden puts all 
the cathartic beauties of this type of drama 
within the range of amateurs.” 


PRICE 35 CENTS ROYALTY: $5.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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In Memoriam 
California School People Recently Deceased 


A. L. Ferguson, age 59, deputy superin- 
rendent, Glendale school district, Los An: 
geles county, died July 9. He had been in 
the Glendale schools since 1913; he taught 
mathematics and physics in the old Harvard 
High School and became vice-principal of 
Glendale union high under the late George 
U. Moyse. Mr. Ferguson was named the 
frst principal of Hoover high school, a 
post he held for 8 years. He had served 
as deputy superintendent for 8 years. 


Charles D. Jones, superintendent of 
schools, Baldwin Park, Los Angeles County, 
died August 2 after a short illness. He had 
been superintendent there for the past 10 
years; previously he was superintendent at 
Hermosa Beach for 11 years. Mrs. Hildreth 
M. Doyle, a Baldwin Park principal, has 
been promoted to the superintendency. 


Mrs. Ann Katherine Masterson, age 85, 
a widely-known teacher of Siskiyou County, 
died July 16 in San Anselmo. Her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. James A. Wholey, were early 
pioneers; she was born in Edgewood, Siski- 
you County, spent 75 years in that county, 
and taught school in Scott Valley, Little 
Shasta and Edgewood for generations before 
she retired at the age of 75. 


Jeannette E. Barrows, of Berkeley, age 
77, recently passed “away after four years 
of invalidism. She was an active worker in 
California Teachers Association and widely- 
known among California’s leading school- 
women. 

Born in Indiana, she began her teaching 
career in that State. After she came to 
California she taught for two years at La 
Costa and three years at New Castle be- 
fore coming to Berkeley in 1893, when she 
joined the Berkeley School Department. 
She was an elementary school principal 
from 1901 until she resigned, and when 
she retired she was principal of the Hill- 
side School. 

Miss Barrows was active in club as well 
as educational circles. She served as presi- 
dent of Berkeley Teachers Association. 

A lover of nature, Miss Barrows was a 
charter member of the Sierra Club and took 
the long hikes with the club on the annual 
outings. 


Madeline Parmenter 


A Memory 
Grace Parsons Harmon, Los Angeles 
Oxcz there was a windflower, nodding 


in the breeze, 
Smiling at the folk who came her way, — 


Windflowers are so lovely, with their petals 
fair, 
But they lightly drift away one day. 


Yet the memory-picture lingers, lingers long, 
Like the lilting cadence of a lovely song! 


James W. Crabtree 
A Tribute by Roy W. Cloud 


James W. Crabtree, for 18 years Secre- 
tary of the National Education Associa- 
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tion and since 1935 Secretary Emeritus of 
that organization, answered his final sum- 
mons on June 9, 1945. 


Mr. Crabtree was a native of Ohio, born 
April 18, 1864. As a small boy his fam- 
ily moved to western Nebraska, where they 
lived in a sod house. His schooling was 
irregular but as a young man he worked 
his way through the Peru, Nebraska, Nor- 
mal School and laid the foundation for a 
successful career as a teacher, principal and 


a superintendent. He was also a univer- 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you 











OPENING WINDOW 


BAD GOOD 





Stand close; 
straighten knees to push. 


PUSHING 


BAD GOOD 






legs do the work. 





SITTING 














Push against middle of weight; 





BACK SAVERS : 


LIFTING 





This information on doing some 
common activities the easiést way 
from Ag. Ext. Bulletin No. 299, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


We hope that the foregoing is 
helpful to you just as in the 
past Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
has been helpful to millions 


of people. sis 


Remember this wrapper —‘t is empty 
now and will stay so until it is again practical 
to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 

Wrigley’s Spearmint chewing gum. 
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sity professor and the state inspector of 
high schools. 

His experience was of such a nature that 
he was called to the Secretaryship of the 
National Education Association in 1917. 
At that time there were 8,000 active mem- 
bers. Before giving up his work there were 
approximately 200,000 enrolled in the or- 
ganization. In his national work, the quiet, 
unassuming manner in which he approached 
every problem gave his associates confi- 
dence and his work was well done. 

The boys and girls of America owe a 
great debt to J. W. Crabtree for the work 
which he did for their teachers. He is 
one who made the teaching profession 
worth while. He gave to teachers a con- 
sciousness of their responsibilities. 


AN EFFECTIVE \ 
WAY TO TEACH 


ILIA 


4 [ ‘HE ability to speak and understand 

Spanish is of immense practical impor- 
tance, as well as an indispensable prerequisite 
to understanding and getting along with our 
neighbors. 

The AMIGOS PANAMERICANOS 
Series introduces Spanish to the English- 
speaking child in a simple, natural, and 

conversational way. Its 
method of presentation 
parallels the method used 
to teach children to read 
English. 
The series presents 
uan and Maria, a 
panish-speaking boy 
and girl at the same 
age level as the pupil. 

Each book is beauti- 
fully bound in colorful, 
durable cloth, contains 
a pronouncing vocabu- 
lary, has photographs 
and pen-and-ink illus- 
trations. 

A 64-page teacher’s 
manual presents sug- 
gestions for teaching 
procedures, teaching 
aids and supplemen- 
tary reading. 

Order your books today, 
or send for illustrated 
folder and for the free 
catalog describing other 


Steck publications. 
THE STECK CO. 


AAV TOE: 
PUY EL U2 





Support for Schools 


A PRIZE Essay Contest is announced 
by The Nation’s Schools magazine, — first 
prize, $400; second, $250; third, $100; and 
five of $50 each. Every member of the 
teaching profession is eligible to participate. 
Subject of the essay is: How To Gain Pub- 
lic Support For Schools. 

Dead line is midnight November 15, 
1945. For complete details address Nation’s 
Schools Prize Essay Contest, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 


* * * 


School and Society, national educational 
weekly, is issued by Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, at 15 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York 23, New York; Dr. 
William C. Bagley is editor of this leading 
professional journal. 


* * 


Modern Language Service Bureau, oper- 
ating under auspices of Modern Language 
Association of Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia, continues its service to teachers, 
though it now provides bibliographies of 
Spanish material only. These bibliographies 
offer helpful suggestions for source material 
in history, biography, slides, films, customs, 
travel, etc. An order list is available. 

This service is conducted under direction 
of Mary Eleanor Peters, instructor of Span- 
ish at San Mateo junior college, and a 
committee composed of Maxine Orozco, 
Lucy Hall and Florence Antone, of the 
faculties of Burlingame and San Mateo 
high schools. 


s 


Education, Training, and Discipline is an 
important 3-page article by Dean Frank N. 
Freeman, School of Education, University 
of California, Berkeley, recently published 
in School and Society, a national profes- 
sional weekly. Dr. Freeman admirably pre- 
sents the sound principles of the best mod- 
ern education. 


Driftwood Fires is a delightful book of 
poems by Mrs. Lillian M. Olivier of La 
Mesa, San Diego County, where she is dis- 
trict superintendent of schools. She writes 
with unusual grace and poise; congratula- 
tions to her and to the publisher upon this 
lovely volume. Published by Exposition 
Press, 1 Spruce Street, New York City; 
price $2. 


Mrs. Olivier is district superintendent at 
South Bay union school district at Palm City, 
and president of San Diego branch of National 
League of American Pen Women. 
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Modern Language 
Service Bureay 


TEACHING AIDS FOR 
TEACHERS SPANISR 


Send for list of Bibliogr 
MISS MARY ELEANOR PETEag 
145 Fifteenth Avenue 


San Mateo : a Californig 


CAN YOU HELP Us 
FIND A SALESMAN? 


We have an unusual opportunity to 
offer a salesman in your State who is 
now selling other educational lines, 
and who can demonstrate our Proj- 
ect, WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
part time. If you know of such a 
man, we'll be grateful for his name 
and address. 

NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc, 

1512 Orleans Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Manual Training Teachers... 


F.P.M. Frames 
Have Gone to 
War! 


Blades Still Available 

..-6 for 25¢ 
F.P.M. blades outlast 
all others. Cut at any 
angle wood, iron or 
bakelite. Free sample 
sent Manual Training 
Teachers upon re 
quest. 


F. P. MAXSON 


3722 N. Ashland Ave. 
CuIcaco ILLINoIs 


7 


Teeth to ia. 
18 
15 
12 





No.0 2 


Teachers... 
Students 


Have You Tasted 
The NEW Formula 





This hearty food beverage offers you some 
thing DELIGHTFULLY DIFFERENT —a 
smooth, CHOCOLATE- LIKE flavor — but 
contains NO CHOCOLATE. 


KEVO powder makes a delicious drink hot 
or cold. Try it with your meals (breakfast 
especially) for a week, Carry KEVO Tablets 
(ENURGETS) in your pocket or purse and 


eat like candy for more QUICK ENERGY. 
TEACHERS, when you feel too tired to 
enjoy the evening, let a cup of KEVO or a 
few ENURGETS give you a “lift.” 
KEVO is made from the following Natural 
Foods that furnish True Minerals and Vita- 
mins: 


Whole Soy Bean, Germ of Whole Wheat, 
Dextrose, Soy Bean Milk, Deep Sea 
Kelp, Mint Leaves, Rhubarb Plant, 
Spinach, Carrot, Celery, W.H.Y. Blended 
Flavoring, SPECIAL Calcium, Phos 
phorus, Iron, Copper, Iodine. 
Ask your Pure Food Dealer for KEVO. If 
he is temporarily out, send his name, ad- 
dress and 10¢ to the factory. We shall mail 
you a generous trial of KEVO and ENUR- 
GETS, post paid. 


KEVO — J-1 - - - - Azusa, California 

















SEPTEMBER 1945 
Coronet Magazine 


T. better equip students for life, 
through education, most teachers are 
seeking a means of re-vitalizing stu- 
dentinterest in study ...a way to 
stimulate new respect for learning by 
demonstrating its importance in every- 


day life. 

Many educators have found that 
they can most easily spur student 
interest and actually increase student 
larning-power by introducing into 
the classroom material that is attrac- 
tive and readable, that entertains while 
it educates, that lifts school children 
out of the classroom orbit into the 
living world. By making enjoyment a 
factor in the classroom, they enliven 
the process of learning and give stu- 
dents new incentive to learn. 


Through the use of visual aids — films, 
photographs, paintings, maps, charts and 
magazine illustrations — America’s teachers 
are able to “save” lesson-material ordinarily 
lost in a textbook. It’s easy to see, for 
example, why Johnny would retain more 
information from a picture-story entitled 
Pioneers of American Medicine than from 
textbook pages dealing with the same sub- 
ject. And many instances have been 
reported where a beautiful color-photograph, 
illustrating an important passage from 
classic literature, has made a profound im- 
pression on a student's mind. 


Incidental test-taking becomes downright 
fun through use of sprightly quizzes culled 
from current periodicals. Teachers enhance 
student interest in book reporting, reference 
work, and reading for recreation by direct- 
ing student attention to condensed versions 
of the best current books. 


Furthermore, by adapting articles, edi: 
torials and periodical features as reference, 
source, discussion, composition and outline 
material, or as a basis for oral interpretation 
and dramatization, teachers are adding to 
the substance of traditional education a 
contemporary flavor that interests students 
by relating classroom material to the pattern 
of everyday life. 

To achieve this blend of learning with 
life, educators are giving increased atten- 
tion to use of up-to-date periodicals in the 
classroom. The magazine Coronet com: 
bines educationally-adaptable elements in a 
monthly presentation of readable, colorfully: 
alive pages containing a unique breadth of 
classroom material. 

Especially prepared, selected or written for 
each issue of Coronet are ,. . important articles 
that cover the complete calendar of interests; 
special features based on new books, radio 


broadcasts, the lives of interesting personalities, 
informative tidbits; outstanding picture stories 


which offer to the teacher, through skillfully- 
written documentary commentary and: excellent 
photographs, pertinent and integrated instruc- 
tion-units; fine photographs and paintings with 
multiple classroom applicability; condensations 
and excerpts from the year’s most significant 
books; classroom-conscious game books that are 
readily adaptable to use in every subject; plus 
a versatile array of short fillers, illustrated 
quotations and monthly to-the-minute Coronet 
department. 


” These features — plus a special Coronet 
visual education service, a 40% reduced 
Coronet school subscription rate, and a 
carefully prepared teachers guide designed 
to facilitate classroom use of Coronet's rich 
educational material — have made Coronet 
the perfect teachers companion in their 
classroom program of “education for living.” 

Progressive educators on the lookout for 
modern teaching aids have been quick te 
recognize and use Coronet’s variety of spe- 
cial educational features. The publishers 
will be glad to furnish complete information. 


* * * 


To meet an emergency housing-shortage 
for teachers, Siskiyou Joint High School 
Board has contracted for construction of a 
6-unit apartment house; the contractor- 
builder will retain ownership; rent will be 
guaranteed by the board. The building 
frame construction, with 3 and 4 room 
apartments, will cost around $25,000. 
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The Life of Woodrow Wilson, an out- 
line for a course-of-study, by James T. Shot- 
well, professor emeritus of the history of 
international relations, Columbia Univer- 
sity, director of the division of economics 
and history, Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, New York. This 42-page 
illustrated bulletin is well-prepared material, 
with fine pictures from the Daryll F. Za- 
nuck production Wilson, a Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox picture. 


* * * 


Californian to England 


Mica C. Hampton teacher, Arroyo 
Seco School, Pasadena, is one of three 
classroom teachers recently appointed by 
National Education Association to its com- 
mittee to develop understanding between 
elementary teachers of England and of the 
United States who will spend several weeks 
in England to study the elementary child 
and the English program for him. 

The NEA pays the expenses of these commit- 
tee members from their homes to the point of 
departure and their return from the point of 
departure. Expenses from the point of de 
parture and return will be borne by the British 
Government. 

Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, Louisville, Kentucky, 
and former superintendent of schools, Oakland, 
is chairman of the committee. The other class- 
room teachers are from Texas and Pennsylvania 


BIGGEST 
| WORRIES 


into the nearest 


MAIL BOX! 


That’s the way so many teachers tell us they feel about it when 
they mail their first application or renewal to T.C.U. Then 
whenever they are disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine, 
the T.C.U. Air Mails a check to them before they have a 


chance to worry. 


If you, too, would liketoenjoy T.C.U. 10-Way Protection, 
by all means send the coupon today and get all the facts. 


FOUNDE | 


1899 
Sheds the Showers of Financial Worries 


“‘Itis a real satisfaction to know that 
the T.C.U. umbrella keeps the show- 
ers of financial worries from falling on 
our head when we are unable to per- 
form our ‘bread and butter’ duties. 
Thanks very much for your prompt 
attention to my claim.’’—Hazel M. 
Livingston, Bloomfield, Iowa. 


No Worry under the T.C.U. Umbrella 
*“No worry need enter the mind of a 
sick teacher who is under the T.C.U. 
umbrella. A friendly, sympathetic 
note is on its way as soon as notice of 
illness is received. Recovery is fol- 
lowed by prompt payment of the 
claim.” —Elizabeth L. Hopkins, 
Boston, Mass. 


You will be pleased with the low cost—less than a nickel a 
day. You will be pleased with the T.C.U. Policy which says 
what it means and means what it says. You will be Te 
with the generous benefits it provides. You will be plea 

with the T.C.U. record of more than 45 years of “‘fair treat- 
ment for every policy holder.”” Drop your worries into the 
nearest Mail Box! Mail the coupon today. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
1191 T.C.U. Building ‘ 


—a=am=m=FREE INFORMATION COUPON-=----— 


To the T.C.U., 1191 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


> 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


—------=-NO AGENT WILL CALL------=== 
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AMERIVET MAMORIAL 
INSTITUTE 
“Today’s Learning for Tomorrow’s Living’ 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY & TECHNICAL 
GRADES 6-12—OQOPEN ALL YEAR 
Cadet Corps: Engineers - Preflight - Signal 
Gymnasium - Indoor Pool - Riding 
Golf Course 
Lt. Col. B. M. Aldrich, Ph.D., Pres. 
Phone 180 - - - - Atascadero, California 





Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 











WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5Sth Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $4.00 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


4 new book, on a new plan, de- —_ 
igned to help the student use {jms 





















the right word in the right , @ 
place. Contains antonyms, 
ly 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- A 
betical arrangement. & so 


and analogous and contrast- 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; a ae S 


Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


COMING 


October 6— CTA Bay Section Council 
meeting. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San 


Francisco. 


October 27 — CTA Bay Section; 4th an- 
nual training conference. Claremont Hotel, 
Berkeley. Clive M. Saiz, chairman. 


November 11-17 — American Education 


Week; national observance. 


November 24 — CTA Bay Section Coun- 
cil meeting. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San 


Francisco. 


December 8— CTA Semi-Annual 
Meetings; State Council; Board of 
Directors, State Committees. Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 


December 27-29 — National 


Teachers Association; 


Business 
annual convention. 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. L. H. 
Diekroger, publicity director, Hadley Tech- 
nical High, St. Louis 6, Missouri. 









A List of Free and Inexpene 
Classrcom Helps a 








Hi: is a partial list of the Many 
excellent offerings made by advertisers 
in the September issue. Time wij] i. 
saved by writing the advertisers di 
rectly for the material you wish, by 
a coupon is provided at the bottom of 
this column for your convenience. 

65. Erpi Classroom Films correlated with 
school programs was prepared to show how 
to use films to the best advantage. The 
suggestions show the value of sound films 
in classroom teaching; how films are related 
to many areas of the curriculum. 

60. History of Transportation as a wall 
display, over 8 feet wide, lithographed jn 
full colors. It pictures the history of high. 
way transportation from early recorded 
history to present date. Offer extends only 
to close of 1945. Postage and handling 
charge 10c. Greyhound Lines. 

61. Grooming for School Charts. New 
wall charts in full color (13” x 26” ip 
size) showing teen-age boy and girl prop 
erly groomed for school. Useful in health, 
hygiene, home economics, social living and 
guidance classes in grades 8 through 1). 
Free as part of Good Grooming Kit which 
includes student leaflets and check charts. 
Bristol-Myers. 

62. Teachers Guide to Coronet Maga 
zine. Includes vocabulary, reading and in. 
formation quizzes; suggested topics for 
composition and discussion; visual aids; 
related bibliography — all from the current 
issue of Coronet. Enables teachers to take 
the best advantage of Coronet educational 
material. Sent free with each monthly 
shipment of 5 or more classroom copies of 
Coronet. 

63. Catalog of new teaching-aids, listing 
booklets, charts, sound motion-pictures and 
slide-films on a variety of subjects for grades 
7 through 12. Westinghouse. 

64. Sample copy of The Instructor maga 
zine — regular price 40c-—of either the 
October or November issue will be mailed 
for 25c. Choice of issue depends on quanti 
ties available after regular lists are filled. 


i 
1 USE THIS COUPON 7 
. State Teachers Magazines ' 
: 307 North Michigan Avenue ' 
# Chicago 1, Illinois : 
4 Please have sent to me the items : 
: checked. 8c postage is enclosed for each : 
g item. i 
B 60. 61. 62, 68 64. 66. : 
; Name t 
5 Address City State ; 
. Subject taught Grade : 
: School address ; 
g Enrollment: Boys Girls ! 
© seaetiatiittnteeieie 








